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| Gir Fiftieth Birthday 
A candle for each year and one “to grow on.” 

And like the little boy or girl, we are more fasci-° 

nated by the middle candle than all the others. 

The passing years are snuffed out one by one, 

but the “growing” light burns on clearly,asymbol 


of faith that the year just ahead will be the richest 
of all in service rendered and knowledge gained. 


Our fifty years’ experience has taught us no 
more valuable lesson than this: “to grow” is the 
most. important thing in the world. Growth 
means youth. Never has Advertising Head- 
quarters felt more youthful than on our fiftieth 
anniversary, April 4, 1919. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
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= 
The Value of Ideas 
in Advertising. 


OOD ideas aré the most 
valuable things in the 
world. Material wealth is but 
the outgrowth of ideas. The 
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Should Your Salesmen Also “Sell” HF 
Your Advertising? 


530/ 


An Observing Merchant Surveys the List of Good Salesmen Who Win Ess 


and Keep His Trade 


By J. R. 


OX my trips to the manufactur- 
ing centres I have sometimes 
been asked by executives how 
their traveling men are carrying 
out the policies of the house, and 
in particular, if the travelers are 
laying enough stress on the ad- 
vantage which the big advertis- 
ing campaigns are bringing to the 
retailer, 

When this last question is asked 
me I am inclined to hang my head 
in shame. For the traveling men 
are my friends, and I do not want 
to say anything that will hurt 
them in the eyes of their em- 
ployers. Things are always a lit- 
tle brighter when a traveling man 
or two are in town. Instead of 
eating my lunch perched on top 
of a tall stool, I go grandly out to 
a regular restaurant where there 
are table cloths, tips, and every- 
thing. And whenever I make a 
feeble attempt to pay for any- 
thing, the traveling man protests 
heartily that I may spend money 
in my home town any time, but 
to-day it is on the firm. 

But love of truth must out- 
m weigh even friendship; otherwise 

one could not be a worthy friend. 
And so, I must not tell a lie and 
say to the manufacturer that his 
traveling man comes into my store 
always bubbling over with figures 
about the money the firm is in- 
te in advertising. Neither 

ust I say that he spreads his 
seria of dealer helps all over my 
front showcase, and delivers a 
lecture on the merits of his prod- 


Sprague 
uct to me and my clerks, and any 
other interested persons who may 
chance to be present. 

A traveler may act that way on 
his first trip, but seldom there- 
after. Likewise we storekeepers 
know a traveler is new to the road 
when he comes bustling in in a 
businesslike manner, and asks for 
the “buyer.” I do not believe I 
was ever called a buyer by any 
traveling man whose salary was 
over $2,000 a year. The high- 
priced men not only call me by 
name the first time they meet me, 
but some of them even go so far 
as to know in advance that I. be- 
lieve the American League plays 
faster ball than the National. 

If the big advertisers knew how 
little their travelers talk advertis- 
ing to storekeepers, I am afraid 
there would be some serious talks 
in store for the returning wan- 
derers. But probably the travel- 
ing man knows what he is = 
Very likely the intelligent tra 
ing men know us storekeepers 
better than we know ourselves. 

It is one of the misfortunes of 
most large manufacturers that 
they cannot have control of their 
product clear through to its ulti- 
mate consumption by the private 
individual. They have to make 
use of us retailers, and we are 
but imperfect tools. 

Perhaps as one of the class, : 
ry be able to tell something of 

sychology of the average 
nid eeper which will be of in- 
terest to the manufacturing ex- 
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ecutive who is struggling with 
many problems, not the least of 
which is the perversity of the re- 
tailer who sells his product. Why 
does not the storekeeper at once 
stock up on an article which ##to 
be exploited in an advertising 
campaign “with a combined cir- 
culation of ’steen millions?” Why 
are the trash boxes in the alley 
cluttered with expensive sales 
helps which would surely. sell 
some goods if properly used? Let 
us study the storekeeper. and. see 
why he persists in “his foolish .be- 
havior. 

Most men graduate’ into. store- 
keepers from the clerk class be- 
cause they are good salesmen. 
Take the case of two boys. who 
leave grammar school and both 
get jobs in the same retail estab- 
lishment. One knows a little 
about bookkeeping, -and so is put 
back in the office to post invoices, 
make out bills, and do the other 
simple book duties that maintain 
in the average retail store. The 


other boy works in the front of 


the store, taking care of stock, 
and gradually learns to sell goods. 
The boy who works on the books 
does not stay in the store very 
long, because the average retail 
store cannot afford to pay regular 
bookkeeping salary, and so he 
drifts into office work in some 
other line. 

But the boy in the front of the 
store can make himself profitable 
enough to command a living sal- 
ary, and so he sticks. He ac- 
quires a valuable acquaintance 
with the spenders of the com- 
munity, and is on friendly terms 
with the traveling men from 
whom his employer buys his mer- 
chandise. He may not have any 
money of his own, but if he is 
an exceptionally good salesman, 
some day he is going to have an 
opportunity to get into business 
for himself. An acquaintance will 
offer to put up a little money, or 
more likely a jobbing house which 
cannot sell his employer, and is 
anxious to have an account in the 
town, will extend him a line of 
credit. Four-fifths of the mer- 
chants in my town have gotten 
into business for themselves solely 
on their qualifications as salesmen. 


Hére comes the psychology of 
the matter. To be a good retail 
salesman, one must. be active, 
sociable, and expansive. And 
these qualities are in direct con- 
flict with a genius for systematic 
management. - Nothing is more 
irksome to such a man than to be 
obliged to sit down to a lot of 
plans and figures. Referring again 
to my storekeeper acquaintances, 
I.do not believe I am overstating 
it, when T say that the majority of 
them are successful, not because 
they are systematic managers, but 
because they are good enough 
salesmen to produce sufficient to 
make up for the losses incurred 
by their sloppy management. The 
rare individual who is both a good 
salesman and a good manager, 
gets rich, or owns a department 
store. 

In all this storekeeper psy- 
chology, I should have stated that 
I am not referring to the depart- 
ment store manager, or to the 
large concerns which are run on 
approved business principles and 
have skilled help at their disposal. 


THIS NEVER HAPPENS 


The small storekeeper has to do 
it all himself. The class of help 
he can afford to employ must have 
all their thinking done for them. 
Imagine a merchant summoning 
his fifteen dollar a week clerk, 
and saying, “Here is a circular 
which states that beginning the 
first of the month the Community 
Silver concern is going to put on 
an advertising campaign which 
will include most of the high-class 
publications. I want you to go 
back and invoice all their goods 
which we have on hand, and make 
a list of all the pieces which we 
are out of. Then order enough 
of the two patterns which they 
are going to feature, to bring our 
stock up to three dozen in all of 
the popular selling articles, and 
one dozen of the pieces which do 
not sell so well. 

“They have sent us some of the 
window helps, and this circular 
says they have a nice big cut-out 
for the background which they 
will send on request. Ask them 
to send one of the cut-outs when 
you order the goods, 
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Three thousand children 
at Mont-Lawn 


Every year the readers of The Christian 
Herald give over $25,000 to maintain the Chil- 
dren’s Home at Mont- Lawn on the Hudson. 


Here three thousand children from the slums 
of New York enjoy the charm of the country, 
eat wholesome food and have a clean bed and 


a daily bath. 


This is one of many undertakings of the sort 
which the 300,000 readers of The Christian 


Herald are supporting. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Pudlisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 
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“Then when the Big Weekly 
comes out with the Community 
ad in it, buy half a ‘dozen copies 
to stick on the glass around the 
window display. The Weekly will 
be out on Friday, the third’ of the 
month. So on Thursday, the sec- 
ond, have the window washed and 
put in a whacking big display of 
Community, according to these 
illustrations which they have 
sent us. 

“And don’t forget:to send for 
a newspaper cut so we can have 
our ad in the paper changed that 
week. Our opera house ad hasn’t 
been changed this season, and so 
you had better hunt up that solici- 
tor who comes in here every 
month to collect, and tell him to 
come around and get a change of 
copy. We will advertise om- 
munity in the programme, too.” 

How far do you imagine the 
clerk would get with a set of in- 
structions like that? Not very 
far, I am afraid. For if he could 
do all that, without being dogged 


every step of the way, he would 


be in the forty-dollar-a-week 
class, and working somewhere 
else than in a small retail store 
on Main Street. 

If the small storekeeper wants 
to hitch his wagon to the star of 
high-priced publicity, he has got 
to do all the hitching himself, and 
he usually hasn’t the time. Or 
if he has the time, he hasn’t the 


inclination, for it is detail work: 


which sadly grates on his ex- 
pansive salesman tendencies. 
This may seem to be taking a 
pessimistic view of the small mer- 
chant as a distributor, and a sug- 
gestion that the big stores are the 
only logical channels through 
which manufacturers may reach 
the public. On the contrary, I 
believe the small merchant makes 
the most satisfactory customer. 
He will not try to cut prices; he 
has a following among the people 
of his community which the de- 
partment store can never reach, 
and he has a personal loyalty to- 
ward the firms from which he 
buys that is lacking in the large 
establishments. Once you have 
made a customer out of a small 
storekeeper, he is your customer 


‘hard it 


for life, and not to be won Over 
by a rival concern’s offer of. a 
quiet little 5 per cent discount. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THESE 
ROAD MEN? 


It may seem presumptuous “for 
me to tell manufacturers what to 
do, who have never sold a dollar’s 
worth of merchandise at whole- 
sale in my life, and never ridden 
on a train or stopped at a hotel at 
the expense of anyone but myself. 
But from long association I do 
know the small storekeepers’ side 
of it; how they think, and act, and 
do business. And I believe I know 
the reason why some big concérns 
are not making the héadway they 
should, considering the money 
they spend on advertising. 

The trouble is in the traveling 
man. It is a saying among store- 
keepers, that the largest concerns 
employ the smallest drummers. 
Probably this is not always, or 
usually the case. But I do know 
of one concern, capitalized for 
several millions of dollars, and 
appearing regularly with full 


. pages in all the first-class maga- 


zines, which sends out hundred- 
dollar-a-month traveling men. 

It is unnecessary to say that a 
man at that price cannot be any- 
thing more than an order taker. 
Salesmen do not work for that 
salary. The concern mentioned 
probably figures that its reputa- 
tion, and the power of its un- 
doubtedly good advertising will 
sell its product without any 
further help. And there is no 
denying the fact that it does do 
a very large business. But it 
might do a great deal more, par- 
ticularly among the smaller store- 
keepers. 

As I have pointed out, the small 
man does not ignore sales helps 
and advertising campaigns, merely 
to be contrary and irritating. He 
wants to sell all the goods he can, 
but it must be made easy for him. 
And the traveling man is the only 
agency through which he may be 
created into a profitable customer. 

Anyone who has ever stood be- 
hind a retail counter, knows how 
is to sell merchandise 
(Continued on page 141) 
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New York 
Advertising Situation 


Figures showing the use of space by leading local 
advertisers in the daily newspapers during 
the month of February, 1919 


Altman | Gimbel Franklin Simon 
Arnold, Constable Hearn Stanley & MacGibbons 
Best Lord & Taylor Stern 

Bloomingdale McCreery Stewart 

Bonwit, Teller Macy Worth 

Gidding Oppenheim, Collins Wanamaker 


Evening Newspapers 
249,859 Mail 


200,085 Telegram 
189,140 Post 


Morning Newspapers—Six Days, Excluding Sundays 


53,363 World 
Herald 48,015 Sun 
Tribune 37,489 American 


Sunday Newspapers 


98,264 American 
93,229 Tribune 
69,105 Sun 


The Globe leads with a total of more than 50,000 lines 
over all the six-day morning papers combined. 


One paper going into the home (an evening newspaper) 
is worth a thousand going toward the office scrap basket 
(the morning newspaper). 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


Member A. B. C. _ Now 180,000 a Day 
JASON ROGERS, Publisher 
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$140,000 retail shoe business 
built in one year 


In a town of 58,000 people 


YEAR ago Samuel Brett, of 

Altoona, Pa., decided to go 

into the retail shoe business. 
His friends said that he was bound 
to fail—that Altoona already had 
31 shoe stores and shoe depart- 
ments—that this competition was 
powerfully entrenched. 


But Brett went ahead. 


He saw an opportunity in the shoe 
business that his competitors had 
failed to grasp. He realized that 
there are two factors in the value 
of shoes: first, actual quality and 
style—second, and equally impor- 
tant, how well consumers know this 
quality and style. 


He made a thorough investigation 
of different manufacturers’ lines. 
He picked out lines that already 
had a standing in the minds of 
Altoonans, and concentrated his 
purchases on these makes. 


For his women’s department he se- 
lected the Red Cross Shoe, because 
he was convinced that, (1) this 
shoe was unexcelled in its styles 
and quality; and that (2) the Red 
Cross Shoe was “the most salable’ 
shoe in Altoona,” due to years of 
advertising in the magazines that 
Altoona women read. 


In that first year Brett did a 
$140,000 business with 85% of it 
on women’s shoes, 
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Copy that -has 
helped build 
big national 
sales fora 
standardized 
line of shoes. 
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His clerk-expense was only 4% of 
his sales. His turnover was a 
revelation to shoe men. 


Unlike his competitors, Brett did 
not rely upon his own persona! 
judgment and taste, buying a few 
shoes here—a few there—a few 
somewhere else. He did not pile 
up a big stock with endless varia- 
tiens in style. He limited his 
women’s stock to Red Cross styles. 
Like many progressive retailers to- 


For ten years advertisements like 
these have been educating women’s 
tastes in shoe styles. 


day, he realized that by handling 
an advertised article, it is possible 
to secure a rapid turnover and big 
volume at a low cost. 


Samuel Brett’s remarkable success 
is typical of Red Cross Shoe 
Agencies throughout the country. 


For ten years the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. has had the privilege of 
presenting the Red Cross Shoe to 
American women for The Krohn- 
Fechheimer Company. 


J WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
‘New York, 
Chicago + Boston - Detroit - Cincinnati 





A City Advertises to Curb Rent 
Profiteering 
Pittsburgh Takes a Hand in Protection of Tenants 


By Richard S. Rauh 


ERY recently a great majority 
of the 77,000 tenants in Pitts- 
burgh were notified by landlords 
of an increase in their rentals to 
take effect on the first of May. 
While a normal raise was antici- 
pated (through the general high 
costs of material and labor), the 
situation became alarming when 
it was discovered that a’ large 
number of profiteering landlords 
asked a twenty to twenty-five per 
cent increase and many others 
even boosted the prevailing rentals 
from 40 to 62 per cent. 
Exorbitant prices were uni- 
versal during the war but with 
the cessation of fighting, costs as 
a rule maintained their high-water 
mark ‘or slowly decreased. In 
Pittsburgh, however, the -land- 
lords determined to continue the 
reign of terror of “higher prices” 
and with rare exception took un- 
fair and unjustified advantage ot 
their tenants. Seeking another 
home was not feasible because the 
same unreasonable rentals were 
attached to nearly all properties. 
The housing situation in the 
Smoky City had become a more 
involved question with each suc- 
ceeding year, but with the influx 
of thousands of skilled and un- 
skilled workers and their families, 
to keep the wheels of Pittsburg’s 
industries’ moving during war 
days, the quest for suitable quar- 
ters presented an insurmountable 
problem. The conclusion of hos- 
tilities still found a great mass of 
this population making their home 
permanently in the city. 
It was therefore obvious that 


finding new residence not only 
_was virtually impossible but was 
wholly useless owing to soaring 


rentals. Unless tenants were in 
position to migrate to other com- 
munities, they found themselves 
completely in the hands of un- 
scrupulous landlords who were 


making capital of an unsolvable is- 
sue. This being an inconclusive 
alternative at best, renters peti- 
tioned for relief. 

Dissatisfaction was rife through- 
out the community and it re- 
mained for Robert Garland, a 
member of the city’s Council of 
Nine and a superior public official, 
to take the first step in exposing 
the fallacious arguments of the 
profiteers who were asking for 
preposterous increased rentals 
primarily on the basis of an as- 
sumed higher taxation for 1919. 
The following resolution was in- 
troduced at councilmanic session: 

“Whereas, it has come to the 
knowledge of the Council from va- 
rious sources that rents, particu- 


-larly of small dwellings, are being 


raised, the statements made that 
said increases are caused by a 
raise in city taxes; and 

“Whereas, on a great many 
properties there will be a tax re- 
duction in 1919 as compared with 
1918, and in no case will there be 
_ appreciable increase ; therefore 
e it 

“Resolved, that a comparative 
statement be prepared by the 
Mayor and Council showing taxes 
in 1918 and 1919, and that the 
same be advertised in the news- 
papers for the information of tax- 
payers and those who pay rent.” 

The foregoing action was pre- 
cipitated by an agreement between 
the Mayor and Council to appro- 
priate funds sufficient to prosecute 
a vigorous advertising schedule 
which would show the people that 
landlords had no legitimate rea- 
son to raise rents abnormally and 
on the contrary that rentals could 
actually be reduced in a great 
number of instances. 

For the first time in the history 
of Pittsburgh city fathers sought 
advertising counsel to present 


Pseal case to taxpayers and rent- 
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[Letter from Supt. of Central High 
School to Wm. Byer, Sr.) 

“Our physics professor has expressed great satisfaction at the 
progress of your son’s class in the study of chemistry, physics and 
elements.of electricity. 

‘So well does the whole class average, that he has made inquiry and 
discovered that a number of them with your son Billy as the guiding 
spirit have been conducting their elementary researches further out 
of school hours. 

“Much credit is due to Druggist Smith in suggesting and assisting in 
the purchase of chemicals to make important though simple experi- 
ments, such as the manufacture of fireworks, the construction and run- 
ning of a small dynamo, as well as in such matters as chemistry of soil. 

‘We feel you are to be complimented in a boy who works for the fun 
in it, as Billy does.”’ 


Bers of Billy Byer’s type—heis family life, both as members, and 


a composite of the more than 
500,000 readers of The American 
Boy—never stand still, in youth or 
manhood. Billy is an average 
American Boy reader, from 15} to 
16 years old, who plays hard and 
works hard, and finds in the sub- 
ject at hand all-absorbing interest. 

They are the pioneers of Amer- 
ican life, figuring strongly in their 


January 1919 showed a lineage gain over 
1918 of 60%: Febraary a gain of 56%. 
We had to enlarge the April issue twice 

May space is 


to take care of orders. 
entirely sold. 


eventually as heads. Their opin- 
ions and decisions are worth cul- 
tivating, for present and future, 
through the advertising columns 
of The American Boy. 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch Offices: 


286 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
1418 Lytton Bidg., Chicago 


AMERICAN Boy 


“the Toye inalwes Wea 
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ers. It was decided to place the 
advertising in the seven daily 
newspapers of the city and to con- 
centrate the publicity in a period 
of only three days—from Satur- 
day through Monday. This course 
was deemed wisest because the 
plan. of action primarily was in- 
tended to throw a fright into the 
camps of the profiteers and to or- 
ganize public opinion without fur- 
ther delay. -A little over a half- 
page space (six columns by fif- 
teen inches), was utilized in each 
paper. 

The copy of the advertisement 
contained an exposition of the ef- 
forts put forward by Mayor and 
Council to restrict every unneces- 
sary expenditure in the budget for 
1919 in order to provide for the 
lowest possible city taxation. A 
table of statistics was appended 
which clearly demonstrated that 
taxes on land and buildings had de- 
creased in practically. every case. 
Specific instances were illustrated, 
and properties-were chosen from 
fourteen wards representing every 
section of the city. An insignifi- 
cant increase in taxation was 
noted in only a few instances. 

The copy, necessarily, was care- 
fully written because it was 
feared that a sweeping condem- 
nation of the stand taken by the 
profiteers might discourage pros- 
pective landlords from building 
just at a time when the city need- 
ed more homes, apartments and 
offices. It was emphasized that 
landlords aré entitled to a legiti- 
mate profit on their properties, 
just as in every other business en- 
terprise and that the Mayor and 
Council fully encourage construc- 
tion in all its branches. 

The concluding paragraph of 
the advertisement succinctly out- 
lined the purposes of the Mayor 
and Council: 

“To expose the outrageous 
profiteering in rentals on the part 
of a majority of landlords; to en- 
courage all kinds of construction 
from which a legitimate profit in 
rental can be derived; to induce 
all owners of properties to main- 
tain a fair basis of rental; and to 
prove that taxation on land and 
buildings in the greater number 


of instances is even less in 1919 
than in 1918, this advertisement 
is published by the Mayor and 
Council of Pittsburgh in the in- 
terests of all taxpayers, renters 
and fair-dealing landlords.” 

In order to prove the immediate 
effectiveness of the advertising a 
coupon was included which was 
addressed to offices of City Coun- 
cil and provided an opportunity 
for tenants to secure the assessed 
valuation of the property they 
occupied together with the amount 
of city taxes so that they could 
then compute the rentals they 
should legitimately pay. The cou- 
pon was keyed for the general 
information of the city. A sur- 
prising number of these coupons 
was mailed, hundreds of renters 
having accepted the invitation. 

With the publication of the ad- 
vertisements renters perceived 
that the city officially intended 
supporting their cause. The pub- 
licity formed the nucleus for fur- 
ther action. A mass meeting sub- 
sequently was held in the Council 


.-Chamber, the tenants banded to- 


gether for protection against the 
rent pirates, and they finally se- 
cured legal counsel for any later 
eventualities. These renters, un- 
der the leadership of P. R. Mc- 
Elligott, organized the Renters’ 
Anti-Extortion League. 

A bill was prepared for intro- 
duction in the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania which, if declared con- 
stitutional, will enable tenants who 
believe that excessive rentals 
have been levied, to bring the 
facts before the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, who will grant a hear- 
ing and render a judgment which 
must be accepted by the landlord. 
While action is pending the renter 
cannot be ejected, it is stated. 

These and similar efforts have 
followed the publication of the 
advertisements. It is yet too early 
to sum up the far-reaching results 
that have accrued, but it is inter- 
esting to note that manv landlords 
have been checked in their inten- 
tions of demanding unjustified in- 
creases in rentals this year, and 
the publicity will prove an es- 
sential ounce of prevention for 
tenants in 1 
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5-plus Families 


The Youth’s Companion families 
are the large-sized, large-buying 
families. Increasing appetites, in- 
creasing tastes, increasing de- 
mands for the best things, and 
money enough to buy them, are 
the solid foundation of The 
Companion market. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Boulevard 
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—the watch that put on 


evening dress 


WENTY-THREE years 

of constant advertising 
had made the Ingersoll watch 
famous when, in 1916, the 
commercial stork brought a 
new idea — 


Evening dress: a dial that 
tells time in the dark, 
doubled the Ingersoll’s use- 
fulness. 


Our army took the Ingersoll 
Radiolite to France several 


hundred thousand strong; 
and in dank and dismal 
trenches, where no match 
might be struck, it told the 
approach of the zero 
hour. 


To-day it is the “night watch 
on the Rhine.” 


And also the right watch on 
the wrists and in the pockets 
of more than four million 


people. 


The families who read Collier’s (more than a 

million of them) know from past advertising 
that ‘‘Ingersoll’’ means good watches. 

Present advertising is teaching them that 

“Radiolite’’ means Ingersoll. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Witiiams, Advertising Manager 
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Why Evening Papers “Pull” Best 
in Baltimore 


Looking east on Baltimore ini Charles, showing "The Hub,” “The Regal,” “Walkover,” “Hess,” 
Hanover,” “Newark” and other shoe stores 


Ree newspapers during the daytime in Baltimore? You don’t 
know how busy Baltimore is. There are 2,587 factories in cil 


more employing 114,912 people and producing a total 

valued at $612,047,000.00, pel wages in Peso ve Apo 

amounted to $168,589,412.00, or $14,049,117.00 every waar ber ~ 

If you are interested in sellin: ing goods goods to these prosperous people, es- 
e 


pecially through retail stores, NEWS is t instrument of 
distribution among Baltimore’s 3,300 grocers, 40 » 1,430 con- 
fectioners and fruiterers, 137 hardware dealers, aes oe dealers, 116 
clothing establishments, 121 furniture, 234 tobacco, 564 oe goods and 
notions, 228 jewelry and 159 men’s furnishings stores. 

The NEWS goes to the heart of Baltimore’s selling problems. 

Not only has it the largest circulation, but that circulation, 

DELIVERED AND READ IN THE EVENING, 

has the surest opportunity of getting your message across! 


The Baltimore News 


Over 100,000 net paid Daily and Sunday 
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Getting Men Together and How 
You Can Help 


Two Actual Experiences in Getting Men Together for Better Industrial 
Reiations—Some General Observations on the Subject 
and Where You Fit in 


By Roy Dickinson 


DVERTISING men have al- 

ways been credited with the 
ability to see the other man’s 
point of view. 

Why is it then that it always 
takes something corresponding to 
a heavy blow on the head, or 
mortal danger, to make the general 
public see it? 

Men have been getting together 
when they had to since the first 
roar of the dinosaur was heard 
from the black cave under the 
high hill and mothers held the 
children tight in the skin tents in 
the villages of long ago. People 


have always been able to get to- 
gether when there was something 
tangible to be licked, when in- 
dividual impulses to squabble had 


to be subordinated for the com- 
mon purpose, when every man, 
you and I included, was glad to 
become a cog in the big machine 
turning out Victory as its fin- 
ished product. 

Yet the minute the dinosaur 
gave his death gasp in those an- 
cient days, or W. Hohenzollern 
in more recent times rented a 
castle at some unpronounceable 
Dutch town, everybody is apt to 
start looking at his neighbor and 
to say mentally “This is as far as 
I go. Where do you get off?” 

With the common purpose ac- 
complished, men very often start 
once more to talk about points of 
difference, and let the points of 
agreement remain unsaid. Yet the 
latter outnumber the former at 
least eight to one. The man with 
a chip on his shoulder always 
finds some other man who is will- 
ing to knock it off. Most of the 
points some men start to agitate 
are those of disagreement, and 
they stop when someone, gen- 
erally an outsider, gets them to- 
gether to talk about things they 
agree upon, 


Never before has common sense, 
honesty, and imagination, been 
more needed than at the present 
moment. Never before did you 
and I have such a brilliant chance 
to make our little mouse squeak 
heard for a moment in the big 
black derisive garret of eternity. 

You can get people to talking 
sense. We, working together our- 
selves, can get other men to work 
together. Let us first keep a few 
fundamental facts in mind and 
then turn to examples of what 
has been and can be done, and 
how you and I can help. Recon- 
struction is a big word, much used 
and much abused. But after all 
it doesn’t mean anything more 
than your mental attitude and 
mine. Let us get ground to work 
on and see if we agree. Before 
building we must have the plans. 
Here .are the blueprints for our 
job. 

THE SELF-EVIDENT TRUTHS 


1. There is a wrong kind of 
manufacturer as well as a wrong 
kind of working man. He is as 
dangerous as, if not more so, than 
the soap-box orator. He usually 
makes such remarks as “I am 
going to run my plant as I damn 
please.” Occasionally this means 
he is going to run it as well as 
he knows how for the benefit of 
his men, but generally, the man 
bey talks that way does not mean 
this. 

In other words, a man is a 
“red” who sees red, whether he 
runs a factory or runs a soap-box 
oratory stand. : 

2. There are four partners in 
industry: Labor, management, that 
mysterious impersonal thing called 
capital, and the community—the 
place where you and I live. 

You and I have something to 


say about this whole mysterious 
7 
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matter. We have the right and 
the power to get people together 
talking about points of agreement. 
After a man fights for a 
given cause in which he is selfish- 
ly interested, his mind is apt to 
become closed to any new vision. 
Some men are even born middle- 
aged and they are very often 
found on boards of directors. 

4. Working men are neither 
heroes, saints, nor fools, but 
ordinary American citizens. The 
average skilled working man has 
about as much love for that mys- 
terious over-advertised brand of 
bunk known as Bolshevism as a 
Sunday School picnic has for a 
polecat. Mr. Gompers and other 
American labor leaders have been 
fighting Bolshevism openly and 
vehemently for two years. 

5. In the ranks (why do they 
use the word “ranks?”) of both 
labor and capital there are men 
who are speaking exactly the 
same language, thinking identical 
thoughts, but who are kept from 
seeing and talking to each other 
upon points of agreement by med- 
dlesome male Mollies who talk 
tomfoolery, in your town and 
mine. 

6. The majority of the men who 
work in the industrial plants of 
America are the most intelligent 
and receptive body of workers in 
the world; they are interested in 
the welfare of the country and 
community, and they would like 
to talk things over. The radicals, 
the revolutionists, and wild men 
are in a small minority among 
them. 

As a starter, let’s try to keep 
the trouble-breeder in our town 
from talking foolishness. We've 
canned the Kaiser. But let us 
now can the parlor socialist, the 
swivel chair revolutionist who 
knows not whereof he speaks, and 
let us get men together! It is 
a great opportunity. 


GETTING TOGETHER ON THE POINTS 
OF AGREEMENT 


“All of which leads us very 
naturally to a case where men 
have got together: for the advan- 
tage of their community and in- 
cidentally for their own. 
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In a certain large, Middle West- 
ern industrial centre, relations 
were hardly all that could be de- 
sired a very short time ago, when 
production was a matter of life 
and death to the men who were 
fighting for us all. 

Those men overseas were not 
getting the fighting materials they. 
should. Disputes were common. 
There was an attitude of suspicion 
between the manufacturers and 
the men who worked with their 
hands. Some of those manufac- 
turers sat at their club and talked 
about “labor” as though it were 
Spanish influenza. The men them- 
selves were suspicious of their em- 
ployers. When a French officer 
came to make a speech at one 
plant to tell about the need for 
hand grenades across the sea, he 
was introduced by a certain owner 
who addressed his men as “my 
employees” in the same spirit in 
which he would have spoken of 
“my dog Rover.” 

His attitude was patronizing 
and condescending. It was typical 
of the attitude of the city itself 
and it was resented by the men. 
* A certain outsider with no par- 
ticular official status came to the 
city, interested in finding out what 
was the matter, and how condi- 
tions could be helped. He had 
luncheon one day with twenty 
manufacturers. In the crowd four 
were what could be best described 
as shell-backs; they “viewed with 
alarm” everything which sounded 
like progress, they put up posters 
in their plant which said “Don’t 
be a slacker,” and they assumed 
that most men were. Every word, 
every thought was negative. 

The other manufacturers were 
of a more.or less neutral tint of 
mind, but allowed the shell-backs 
to lead them and to do most of the 
talking. ; 

In particular, these shell-backs 
were worried about some men in 
town whom they described as 
“agitators” which is a very broad 
term when you come to think of 
it. These men, they said, were 
continually stirring up trouble, 
were dangerous in the extreme, 
and ought to be “interned or 
something.” 
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It was apparent that they were 
more ‘than suspicious. ‘They had 
their minds made up. A very nice 
luncheon was had by all and plans 
were discussed as to how produc- 
tive effort could. be increased. 
The Star-Spangled Banner, played 
at noontime in the plant yard was 
the suggestion of Henry Johnson, 
let us call him, the most. shell- 
backed of them all, who assumed 
that he had a corner on patriotism, 
and that if a man in his plant laid 
off on Tuesday he was a Ger- 
man spy, though Johnson himself 
didn’t let the war interfere with 
his own Wednesday afternoon 
golf match at the Country Club. 

The stranger in town with an 
outside viewpoint managed to get 
a list of the half-dozen “agitators” 
to whom these manufacturers ob- 
jected the most strenuously. The 
next day he looked them up. 

He found that three of the men 
were ordinary citizens; two of 
them were members of trade 
unions, and one was not. The 
latter was one of those men who 
believe Utopia is just around the 
corner of the next street, and is 
worried and annoyed because peo- 
ple don’t grab their hats and coats 
and follow him around there as a 
mob would run to a fire or a dog 
fight. 

In a talk with the first three it 
developed that they didn’t think 
all manufacturers had _ cloven 
hoofs. In that category they put 
only about ten manufacturers in 
this particular town; among them 
the four shell-backs "who had met 
for luncheon the day before. The 
three agitators seen separately, 
saw no particular reason why they 
shouldn’t sit down at a table with 
the manufacturers, to see what 
could be done in their community 
to get a better working agreement, 
a better mental attitude on the part 
of the whole citizen body, to the 
end that more fighting material 
could be sent to their neighbors 
and their own sons who were 
fighting overseas. 

The one other man, the dreamer, 
was a little touchy on the subject 
of getting together. He had defi- 


nitely listed the three manufac- 
turers in his little black book and 
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he wanted to fight them. They 
stood in his mind for all that 
was hateful and reactionary, and 
he had been making impassioned 
speeches about them and what he 
thought they represented. The 
outsider, neutral like yourself, 
suggested certain points upon 
which even the dreamer might 
agree with the shell-backs; for in- 
stance, the necessity of team- 
work for the good of America. 





GETTING ACQUAINTED HELPS 
GREATLY 


The manufacturers were called 
up and a luncheon arranged for 
the next day at a business club. 
And it was a mighty interesting 
luncheon. The first fact which de- 
veloped was that no members of 
the two parties had ever met be- 
fore. The old story of Charles 
Lamb was told to good effect. 
You must have heard it. 

“I hate that man very much,” 
said Charles, when a certain name 
was mentioned in his hearing. 

“Why, you don’t even know 
him,” said the ever-present friend. 

“That’s why I hate him,” was 
Mr. Lamb’s reply. “If I knew 
him, I probably couldn't.” 

The story worked at the 
luncheon. 

The president of a factory mak- 
ing fuses found that he had fished 
in the same Maine trout stream 
which the man from the Inter- 
national Machinists’ Union Local 
No. 2 had enjoyed in spring days 
long passed. 

The soap-box Utopian dis- 
covered that the vice-president of 
a very large steel company was a 
careful reader of many books he 
had read and that they shared 
many ideals and agreed in many 
principles. 

It. wasn’t a love feast by any 
means, but it was an earnest ef- 
fort to see the other fellow’s 
viewpoint in order that their city 
= do more to help victory. 

xtracts from a cable sent by 
General Pershing asking for a 
certain amount of material were 
read, how much of it was due to 
come from their city was pointed 
out, and at the end of the lunch- 
eon an informal get-together com- 
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mittee was suggested and accepted. 
It was frankly surprising even to 
the men themselves, but it was a 
fact. 

The committee, originally of 
five, was increased to nine, taking 
in the editor of a local paper, a 
lawyer, one more labor man and 
another manufacturer. They im- 
mediately got in touch with all 
the local agencies in town, the mo- 
tion-picture houses were pressed 
into service, films, showing the in- 
dividual where his work fitted 
into the big job of victory, were 
secured, manufacturers and labor 
men contributed to an advertis- 
ing fund, and every type of pub- 
licity since made familiar in Lib- 
erty loans was used. x 


ALL WORKED-IN THE BIG PUSH 


The city came across with a 
vengeance, parades were held, 
shop meetings instituted, window 
displays of material made in the 
town were started with appro- 
priate sayings appealing to local 
pride—such as a display of har- 
ness, a poster showing horses 
dragging a field gun into position 
with this saying printed on a card 
next to it: 

“At the word ‘Charge,’ this 
Harness will have to stand the 
Supreme Test. It will, because it 
was made right here in 
General Pershing needs 600 more 
sets before August 1. Will he get 
them ?” 

Airplanes circling over the city 
dropped paper bombs with mes- 
sages written by a manufacturer 
and by a certain agitator. This 
message from the sky was dra- 
matic and sensational, it made-a 
two-sided appeal both to the em- 
ployer and the men working in 
his plant with him. The city be- 
came a bristling beehive of co- 
ordinated effort. The mental at- 
titude of the individual changed. 
And the production chart on the 
Government books for that city 
changed from a wobbly, wavy line 
to one resembling a strong man 
walking uphill fast. 

But you may say that this was 
all done during war times, just 
as my town and your town worked 
to sell Thrift Stamps, to save 
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food, and to do the thousand and 
one things which were necessary 
in time of national peril. 

In this case, however—and it is 
the point of the: story which is 
only one of hundreds in every 
part of the country—the moral is 
different. These men, who met 
during the war have kept up their 
association. 
the signing of the armistice to 
change their individual mental 
attitude. The original luncheon 
took place in April, 1918. Thirty- 
one days after the armistice was 
signed, in December, 1918, the 
man who used to make impas- 
sioned speeches against all manu- 
facturers took a job as Industrial 
Relations Manager in the plant of 
Henry Johnson, the worst of the 
three shell-backs! Each man had 
gained something from the other’s 
point of view. And Henry John- 
son had asked the once hated 
Utopian to join hands with him 
and, at a good salary, see if a few 
ideals would work in actual opera- 
tion. 

In the citizen army now coming 
home, every type of mind, radi- 
cal, conservative, idealistic, was 
brought together in a common 
purpose. The rabbi at Belleau 
Wood who gave rosaries to dying 
Catholic boys when the priest was 
killed has his industrial counter- 
part in every city in America. 
Team-work, the subordination of 
the individual’s creeds, prejudice 
and preconceived ideas for the 
common good—those things won 
the war. You will remember that 
President Wilson said before a 
miners’ convention in the early 
days of the struggle: “The safety 
of America and the whole honor 
and dignity and success of her 
action in the present crisis of the 
world depends upon the working 
man’s fidelity and energy and de- 
votion.” 

And I am sure by “working 
man” he meant the man in the silk 
hat as well as the one in overalls. 
He might with equal. propriety 
say to-day that America depends 
for its very life upon the vision 
and common sense of her em- 
ployers and the men who work 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Protect your good will 


in Philadelphia 


the third largest market in the United States 


If you have distribution in Philadelphia, now is the 
time to protect it by a concentrated advertising 
campaign in the newspaper which goes daily into 
nearly every home in and about Philadelphia— 
The Bulletin. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper nearly everybody reads— 


The Bulletin 
Mot Perey 490,696 Si 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its circulation figures 
regularly every day. 


No prize, premium, coupon, or other artificial circulation stimulation methods have 
ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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Dear Mr. Sharpe: I have been promising to write you for some time 
and am taking this time right now (with a reproduction of Theodore 
Roosevelt board right in front of me) to ask this question that has 
been shoved to one side by other issues for weeks. 

“Is it possible for your club to make large-sized reproductions of 
that Theodore Roosevelt board, given The Advertising Club of New 
York by the Ethridge Association, and distribute or sell them to 
other clubs?” 


The board is so tremendously worth while that every club should have 


ETHRIDGE 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 25 EAST 26th STREET 
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one. I don’t know whether the original is in colors or what its size is— 
but whether it is reproduced in colors or not—or whatever the size 
that it can be reproduced in to the best advantage, I feel that the 
quotation is too pertinent not to be challenging every member of the 
Advertising Club. . 
Will appreciate information on this—and hope that we here may soon 
have Theodore Roosevelt telling all who enter this office that “Every 
man owes some of his time to the upbuilding of the profession to 
which he belongs.” 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. W. Nette. 
Feb. 24th, 1919, 








Dear Mr. Ethridge: I enclose herewith copy of letter from the busi- 
ness manager of the San Francisco Advertising Club, also photograph 
of the Roosevelt quotation mentioned, which you had engrossed for 
us and which is framed and hanging in the lobby of the Advertising 
Club. 


I told Mr. Nelle that I was turning this letter over to you, and if he 
wanted to arrange with you to make a duplicate of the original in the 
Advertising Club it would be perfectly agreeable to us. 


It occurs to me that if you took this up with some of the other clubs 
which have club rooms you could make a price on these that would 
interest them. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) G. B. SHarpz, 
President. 
March 11th, 1919. 


Photographic reproductions in black 
and white of the Roosevelt picture, as 
shown on the opposite page, framed 
and covered with glass, 25%" x 29%", 
carefully packed for shipment and ex- 
press prepaid, may be secured from 
The Ethridge Association of Artists at 
$14.50 each. 


ASSOCIATION OF ARTISTS 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 220 S. STATE STREET 
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Concentration 


Advertising intended for Chicago, designed 
to influence Chicago sales, must circulate in 
Chicago homes. 


It cannot produce results in Chicago itself 
if it circulates chiefly throughout the middle 
west. 


There are many advertising mediums in the 
middle west outside Chicago. They serve 
well in their respective markets. In covering 
the Chicago market The Daily News functions 
perfectly, giving an intensive punch to any 
selling campaign which is not equalled by 
any other newspaper in America in its 
particular field. 


Very nearly every worth-while family in 
Chicago and its suburbs reads The Daily 
News, which has 94 per cent of its immense 
circulation in this local territory. 


This concentrated, compact-area circulation 
accounts for the consistent, year-after-year 
lead of The Daily News in local advertising 
from Chicago merchants. 


In an advertising sense The Daily News is 
Chicago. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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This Merchant Keeps Famous 
Brand Out of His Town 


Most Famous Talking Machine Not Available to Customers Because One 
Dealer “Doesn’t Like to Be Dictated to” 


By G. A. Nichols 


[Fs it possible to shut out from a 


good sized town a_ widely 
known, meritorious and nationally 
advertised article? . 


A Printers’ INK representative 
happened to be in Indiana a 
couple of weeks ago and between 
trains was browsing around a bit 
among some retail merchants just 
to see what he could see. An up- 
to-date retail store is an extreme- 
ly interesting place to get funda- 
mental facts about advertising 
and merchandising matters. It 
has been said many a time that 
the manufacturer and the jobber 
did not keep close enough to the 
retailer and did not intensively 
follow up the advantages gained 
through advertising. This Indiana 
town furnished an interesting and 
instructive example. 

One of the two furniture men 
in the place said he had the whole 
town’s business in talking ma- 
chines. A little inquiry showed 
this to be the case. As a matter 
of fact he had practically all the 
talking-machine business of the 
county, having specialized along 
that line. 

“T suppose you handle So and 
So’s machine,” the Printers’ Inx 
man suggested. 

“No, sir; absolutely not,” the 
retailer declared. “I handle three 
other machines (naming promi- 
nently advertised lines) but will 
not sell the kind you name because 
I do not like their proposition. I 
know I could get some business 
because of the national advertis- 
ing these people do but I am doing 
very well indeed with the lines 
I have. I don’t particularly fancy 
this thing of a manufacturer dic- 
tating to me down to the smallest 
detail how I shall conduct my own 
business.” 

The talking machine he would 
not handle is perhaps the best 
known in the country. 





Its trade 
2 


name is synonymous with that of 
talking machines the country over. 
Surely somebody else in that 
town was taking advantage of the 
opportunity this dealer through 
obstinacy or some other reason 
was passing up. The other retailer 
in his town who logically would 


handle the machine in question 
was the competing furniture 
dealer. 


“Do you handle So and So’s 
talking machine?” this man was 
asked. 

“No; I never have got into that 
line,” he said. “Jones, (naming 
the first mentioned furniture 
dealer) has been specializing on 
talking machines for a good many 
years and people naturally go 
there for that kind of goods. I 
could have taken on the machine 
you name but I just didn’t care 
to. There are only about 5,000 
people in this town and it does 
not pay to split up business in 
those specialized lines too much. 
Jones is a fine chap and a good 
friend of mine. He leaves certain 
lines to me and I leave others to 
him. The idea of retailers fight- 
ing each other does not go in this 
town. As it is, both of these fur- 
niture stores do a good business. 
We are well pleased with things 
as they are now.” 


THE DEALER PROPOSITION NOT MADE 
SUFFICIENTLY ATTRACTIVE 


“Why don’t you sell talking ma- 
chines?” the leading druggist was 
asked. His store is of the well 
kept progressive type which is 
getting to be quite the thing in 
drug retailing these days. He 
goes quite largely into the spe- 
cialties that fit in well with drug 


retailing. 
“Well, I have thought of it,” 
he admitted. “I even have gone 


so far as to have the matter up 
with the So and So people (nam- 
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ing the machine the two furni- 
ture men would not handle) but 
I decided the matter was rather 
too elaborate for me ‘to go into. 
To get. very far with talking ma- 
chines in a town like this a per- 
son has to have enough capital 
to be able to sell the machines 
on an instalment basis. Jones 
sells nearly all his that way. This 
does not fit in at all with the 
general scheme of running a drug 
store. I don’t believe in doing 
anything in a half hearted way. 
So I keep out of it entirely.” 

The three retailers mentioned 
are practically the only people in 
that town who could sell the talk- 
ing machine referred to. Jones 
would not because he did not like 
the company’s proposition. His 
competitor would not because of 
the gentleman’s agreement he had 
with Jones and perhaps lack of 
inclination as well. The druggist 


would not because of financial 
considerations. 

So there you are. 

Now, then, there are two. out- 
standing facts in this situation 


that are of interest to every na- 
tional advertiser. 

In the first place, competition 
in the average country town is not 
nearly so keen as it might be— 
or even as it ought to be. Go 
where you will and you see certain 
lines of goods by common con- 
sent left to certain people to 
handle. In one good-sized Iowa 
town, for example, a druggist 
was found to be the only man who 
sells toys and holiday goods in 
general. There is no reason in 
the wide world why this should 
be. But the druggist several years 
back was enterprising enough to 
go at the holiday trade in the 
right way. He accepted the ad- 
vertising and selling co-operation 
of his jobber and quickly got 
placed on: the map as the town’s 
_ leading retailer in Christmas 
goods. The others finally dropped 
out. You see this thing worked 
out. with variations almost any 
place you go. Lack of enter- 
prise on the part of the retailer 
has a great deal to do with it. 
But would it not be entirely fair 
to say that the sales departments 


of some of the manufacturers and 
jobbers are at fault also? 

Retailer Jones declares that in 
the whole of that Indiana county 
there are not more than twenty- 
five talking machines of the kind 
he refused to sell. He covers the 
whole county with his advertis- 
ing matter and sells machines on 
instalments in every town. Thus 
he shuts out from that county 
the nationally advertised machine 
that may be called the leader in 
the field. The manufacturer mak- 
ing that machine is simply not 
cashing in on the prestige gained 
by his advertising. _The advertis- 
ing is right. It extends to this 
Indiana county as well as to 
others. The demand is created. 
But the missing link in the chain 
is failure to solve the retailer part 
of the problem. 

It seems an impossible thing, 
but Retailer Jones is absolutely 
shutting out from his county that 
nationally advertised machine. 
How many other counties are 
there in the United States where 
similar conditions exist on talk- 
ing machines and other advertised 
products? 


THE MANUFACTURER'S SALES MA- 
CHINERY SLIPPED A COG 


A few months ago in an article 
on squeezing the business out of 
sales correspondence PrinTERs’ 
InK quoted a prominent advertis- 
ing manager as declaring that the 
sales department of his concern 
actually threw away enough busi- 
ness to keep a big company busy 
all the year—threw away the busi- 
ness on leads turned up by the 
advertising department. A num- 
ber of people took exception to 
this statement, saying it was more 
than ridiculous to think that any 
sane sales manager was going to 
throw away business. Inquiries 
were too hard to get and too 
valuable to be treated in that way. 

But the statement was 100 per 
cent correct just the same. The 
investigation made in this In- 
diana county proves it. The good 
intentions of a sales department 
are not to be questioned. Its 
methods, though, are many times 
sadly at fault. 
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There is altogether too much 
inclination to throw an unfair pro- 
portion of the burden on advertis- 
ing. No matter what his product 
may be, a manufacturer can create 
a market for it by advertising. 
He can sell the people to the 
point where they will ask for that 
article in the stores. It seems to 
be the idea in some quarters that 
when this much is done the dealer 
will be forced as a matter of good 
business judgment to handle the 
thing or run the risk of being re- 
garded by his customers as be- 
hind the times in his merchandise 
offerings. There is a great deal 
of fallacy about such an idea. 
The more progressive type of re- 
tailers do not have to handle 
goods just because a demand is 
created for them through adver- 
tising. Some dealers of the slot- 
machine type imagine that they 
are at the advertiser’s mercy. But 
those like Retailer Jones of In- 
diana have to be sold as well as 
the consumer. This explains why 
more and more attention is being 
given every day to get the re- 


tailer properly and thoroughly 
sold on products he handles. 

In the Indiana county mentioned 
here all the logic of the situation 
would seem to indicate that the 
missing talking machine should 
be at the disposal of the people 
to whom it is advertised. 

That it is not is an interesting 
tribute to the power of the re- 
tailer and an example of a not- 
able failure to follow up national 
advertising to the point of squeez- 
ing the business out of the good 
will the advertising creates. 


F. M. Farrar Leaves Calkins & 
Holden 


Frederick M. Farrar has been elected 
vice-president of The Typographic Serv- 
ice Company of New York, Inc. He has 
been art director of Calkins & Holden, 
Inc., New York. 


“Export American In- 
dustries” in West 


Wells H. Barnett, formerly Western 
representative of La Hacienda, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is. now associat with 
A. C. Barnett, representing Export 
American’ Industries in Chicago. 


Joins 








George L. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 





Window Backgrounds to Clothing 
Ads Win Dealers’ Support 


Michaels-Stern Link Up Merchant’s Store in Picture and Text 


XAMINE the illustration in 

the Michaels-Stern advertise- 
ment. The window “high-lighted” 
in the background contains two 
coats. In addition is grouped an 
assortment of related merchandise 
—four neckties, canes, gloves, 
socks, two hats and various in- 
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The introduction of the window 
into the background of the entire 
new copy series of Michaels-Stern, 
however, is not done for any 
chance or haphazard reason. It 
is part of a thoughtfully planned 
campaign to multiply the effec- 
tiveness of the company’s public- 
ity by advertising the 
dealer and his mer- 
chandise—socks as 
well: as suits, ties as 
well as trousers. 

Michaels - Stern 
clothes are not sold 
through exclusive 
dealers. Hence there 
is not, perhaps, the 
disposition on the part 
of the retailer to feat- 
ure this brand in his 
advertising or window 
displays, as much as 
sole distributors are 
wont to feature ex- 
clusive agency lines. 
This is the explana- 
tion of the systematic 
featuring of the deal- 
er’s store. Moreover, 
the dealer feels com- 
plimented in having 
his store pictured so 
attractively—and tries 
to live up to the im- 
pression created in 
the copy. 

Another interesting 
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DIFFERENT LANES OF MERCHANDISE PLAYED up aLmost fact-is the placing of 


EQUALLY IN THIS ADVERTISING 


definite articles. Michaels- Stern 
is not plastered on the window 
pane, and studious consideration 
is given for other merchandise the 
retailer sells. 

It is nothing new, of course. to 
picture a dealer’s window in a 
magazine or newspaper advertise- 
ment, or even a close-up of said 
dealer smilingly attending to the 
wants of an aristocratic looking 
customer who just insists upon 


the trade-mark on the selvage. 


the figures in each 
advertisement and a 
clever tie-up in a lithographed win- 
dow trim which reproduces these 
figures life-size, so they may be 
pasted on the glass. The gob about 
to be released from service and the 
doughboy shown in other adver- 
tisements will have no lettering 
to explain their origin. But by 
example they will suggest a study 
of the merchandise the window 
contains, These figures will be in 
full colors, without any explana- 


tory placards on the glass, there- 
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_NORMAN HAPGOOD 


When President Wilson appointed Norman 
Hapgood Minister to Denmark recently he 
brought ‘to a close one of the most unusual and 
delightful adventures in collaboration ever in- 
dulged in by an American periodical. 

Lestir’s welcomed Mr. Hapgood to its columns 
in pursuance of its policy of impartially present- 
ing all sides of public questions, in the belief that 
no cause suffers and every reader gains in knowl- 
edge and breadth thereby. Though Lesuie’s and 
Mr. Hapgood differed in method, both aimed for 
the same goal, the development and improvement 
of mankind and the conditions under which we 
live. 

Ably and well, by his logical reasoning, sym- 
pathetic analysis and charming Hapgoodisms, he presented his views 
on diplomacy, industrial relationships, the drama, literature and other 
phases of life and questions in which his active, searching mind found 
interest. The results proved most satisfactory, far more satisfactory 
than either party in the collaboration had hoped for, and Norman ‘Hap- 
good’s page became one of the outstanding features of Lestir’s. 

Regretfully as we bid Mr. Hapgood farewell, we rejoice in his op- 
portunity for service, and we trust that in the future, when the stress 
which demands his presence elsewhere is past, he will return to us. 
Lesuie’s readers will be interested in the following letter, which is 
reprinted with Mr. Hapgood’s permission: 

DEAR Mr. SLEICHER: NEw York, March 7, 1919. 

The cooperation between Lesiir’s WrEEKLY and myself during the 
last year has resulted in the deepest satisfaction to me. I am con- 
stantly preaching a cooperative spirit as the only road to a quiet and 
happy future, and it seems to me that the particular kind of coopera- 
tion that you and I have been able to carry on has an especial value 
because it is a cooperation through contrasting ideas. We seek a world 
which shall include certain changes called for by those who deem the 
present system faulty, and at the same time we seek to bring into being 
this world, not through mutual hostilities and destruction, but through 
the help of practical and conservative men. That your circulation is 
made up largely of the conservative class has made it an especial privi- 
lege to me to address that large and influential audience for a year, 
because I had so much at heart the bringing about of methods by 
which as many of us as possible could join together in solving our in- 
dustrial troubles, and finding a remedy that should not dislocate, but 
should bring us a happy and smooth improvement. 

My ceasing to be a contributor is due to a desire to avoid even the 
most remote possibility of confusing my regular profession of jour- 
nalism with my present duties as an appointee to the diplomatic serv- 
ice. Since the President nominated me for that service, I have ceased 
to make speeches and ceased to write for publication. If I am con- 
firmed by the Senate, I shall enjoy the difficult duties in Europe as 
long as they may be laid upon me, and when they end I shall look for- 
ward again to taking part in the discussion of our home problems and 
particularly in the effort to avoid class warfare by helping the differ- 
ent elements in the community to understand one another. 

Most heartily wishing you success, and thanking you for the liberal 
spirit which led you to invite a man of opposite views to express those 
views without reservation in your columns. I remain, my dear Mr. 
Sleicher, Very faithfully yours, 


—From an editorial in Leslie’s, March 29. Norman Harcoon,. 
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by increasing their attention value 
and arousing the curiosity of the 
man on the street. 

“In the copy, the ‘Welcome 
Home’ idea will be subordinated,” 
said Harry C. Michaels in discus- 
sing the campaign with Prinrers’ 
Ink, “for we feel that this ap- 
peal has been somewhat over- 
done. Many friends of mine ‘in 
the service resent this too obvious 
commercial come-back. So in- 
stead, we are concentrating on 
the thought that many young men 
who have served for Uncle Sam 
have developed a keener appre- 
ciation of the worth-while things 
and care not so much for the 
frivolities. While style is men- 
tioned, it is subordinated in favor 
of stamina, as this sample of the 
text will illustrate: 

“*You who have served, have 
learned to judge true worth. And 
it is natural, now that you are 
going back to civil life, that you 
will continue to judge men and 
things by the war-time standard 
of real value. For this reason, 
particularly, we know that you 
will appreciate Michaels-Stern 
Value-First Clothes. For they are 
not only styled smartly and tail- 
ored well, but they have in them 
real value—they give the most for 
the money. 

“Value is woven into the cloth, 
value is tailored into the gar- 
ment, value is expressed by smart- 
er style, and finer fit. In fact, 
value has been for-more than a 
half- -century their distinguishing 
mark.’ 


ALL CLOTHING BUYERS NOT SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS 


“Another interesting thing,” 
continued Mr. Michaels, “is the 
fact that we are not neglecting 
the man who has remained in ci- 
vilian clothes during the past two 
years. We are featuring him in 
company. with a soldier or a sailor 
in many of the advertisements, 
for he really constitutes the ma- 
jority of clothing customers. 
Neither are we forgetting the in- 
fluence of the woman in shop- 
ping, as is indicated when the 
copy headline of one of the ad- 
vertisements suggests that ‘when 


you pick your new start clothes, 
you let her help’.” 

The slogan. “Value-First 
Clothes” is one of comparatively 
recent adoption. There is an in- 
teresting reason behind it, too. 
To the average man the name 
Michaels-Stern might designate 
good, bad or indifferent clothes— 
but the name Value-First has a 
definite merchandising appeal. It 
was used in last year’s advertising 
as a trailer to the name Michaels- 
Stern in big type, but in this cam- 
paign the order of importance has 
been reversed. 

The suggestion is also made to 
dealers that they name their stores 
the “Value-First Stores”—and in 
newspaper copy refer not only 
to Value-First clothes, but Value- 
First cravats, Value-First under- 
wear, Value-First shirts, pajamas, 
handkerchiefs and other. cloth- 
ing accessories. 

The new campaign is based upon 
an appropriation two or three 
times as large as former cam- 
paigns, and because of its strong 
bid for dealer co-operation the 
results are expected to be far 
reaching. In each piece of copy 
reference is made to one of the 
success-stories reprinted from the 
American. Magazine, entitled 
“What Good Clothes Did for 
Me.” This fictionized experience 
article relates how a man faced 
with business reverses suddenly 
realized the importance of looking 
like a winner—even with a slim 
purse. It is splendid propaganda 
for Michaels-Stern, and every 
maker of clothes, and will be 
mailed in booklet form upon ap- 
plication. “But in our illustra- 
tions,” commented Mr. Michaels, 
“we are not showing clothes in 
all their traditional advertising 
immaculateness. Rather, we are 
endeavoring to make them appear 
natural—wrinkle, creases and 
everything.” 


E. S. Klempner With Frey 
Organization 


E. S. Klempner, a painter who has 
contributed to publications _ this coun- 
try and England, joined the staff 

the Charles Daniel wey Company, 
Chicago. 
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Favors Ten Big Com- 
peting Railroads 





Director General Hines Gives His 
Version of the Way Out—Would 
Bolster Up Some Weak Roads 
So They Could Get Along— 
Fears Prejudice Against Govern- 
ment Control 


NA ALeee D. HINES, director + 
general of the United States” 
Railroad Administration, said in} 
an address before the Chicago 
Press Club last week that he 
thought the 170 railroads now un- 
der control of the administration 
should be merged into ten com- 
peting companies. This, he said, 
is about the only way to arrive 
at an equitable decision as to the 
rates the railroads should charge. 
Some roads were so situated that 
they could not get along at all 
with charges that would make an- 
other road prosperous. One road 
would make money at the fixed 
rate and another would lose. He 
insisted the country’s mileage 
should be so merged that this dif- 
ficulty would be overcome. 

Mr. Hines made the interesting 
statement that the wartime raise 
in wages gained by the railroad 
men was inevitable anyway and 
that Government control merely 
hastened what would have come 
about in the natural course of 
events within a few years. 

“There are many who ask why 
railroad rates are higher now than 
they were formerly,” Mr. Hines 
said. “In this connection it must 
be remembered that the purchasing 
power, of the dollar is less, than 
it ever was before, and that the 
dollar the railroad gets has suf- 
fered as much as any other. 

“When the Government took 
control a great majority of the 
2,000,000 employees of the rail- 
roads received wages that were 
too low. Even prior to the war 
the whole world was moving to- 
ward the eight-hour day. One rea- 
son the Government took control 
was because of the great difficulty 
confronting private owners, with 
their inability to take united ac- 
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tion, in solving the problems re- 
lating to hours and wages. The 
war simply hastened matters. In 
the course of years the railroads 
would have settled these problems, 
but it became necessary to have 
them disposed of in a few months. 

“The cycle of changes due to 
the war has just about been com- 
pleted by the railroad administra- 
tion. It is now necessary to take 
care of the great changes due to” 
the increase of wages to the em- 
ployees. It seems to me that the 
public is a little too prone to blame 
the railroad administration for 
things that are really due to the 
war and not to Government con- 
trol. 

“For the time being, the show- 
ing of the Railroad Administra- 
tion in net earnings is unfavor- 
able, but it must be remembered 
that we are in the midst of a pe- 
riod of readjustment. Conditions 
in business are subnormal. We 
are not handling the traffic that 
we could manage without addi- 
tional cost. I am not concerned 
over the outcome, although I am 
concerned as to whether the pub- 
lic will take everything into con- 
sideration that should be .consid- 
ered under the present circum- 
stances. 

“As soon: as conditions in the 
business world are restored to 
normal I expect the railroads to 
show greatly increased returns 
without any corresponding in- 
crease in the costs of operation.” 


Lieut. Milton Weill Returns 

Lieut. Milton Weill, of Weil-Biow- 
Weill, Inc., New York, has returned 
from overseas. He was abroad for a 
year and was engaged in the Argonne- 
Meuse operations. He also saw service 
on the Assleno-Aibert front and in the 
Lorraine sector. 

Ralph Harris, who served aboard the 
Missouri, has received his discharge and 
has returned to the copy department of 
Weil-Biow-Weill. 








C. E. Hague Sales Manager of 


Conveyor Corporation 

Cc. E. Hague, formerly production 
engineer of the Mid-West Engine Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, has been appointed 
sales manager of the American Steam 
Conveyor Corporation, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of the American Steam Ash 
Conveyor and other ash-handling equip- 
ment. 

















Three basic considerations govern the choice 


of a magazine for advertising purposes: 


The quality of circulation; the amount of 


circulation; how the circulation is obtained. 


The established distinction of the authors 
contributing to THE Rep Book Macazine, 
and the essential vitality of their work, define 


the quality of its circulation. 


The circulation of one half million each 
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month guaranteed to advertisers is exceeded 





by over 100,000 each month, 


That no inducements to stimulate the cir- 
culation of THe Rep Boox Maaazine are 
offered, determines the nature of its circula- 
tion. The consistent circulation growth is 


gained by editorial merit alone. 


RALPH K. STRASSMAN 
Advertising Manager 



































Circulation 
Exceeds 


600,000 


net paid 


A collective influence representing 
readers’ voluntary interest 
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How Advertising of America 
Swayed Opinion of Neutrals 


Many American Firms Put the Space in Foreign Mediums at the Disposal 
of the Government—Details of Our Advertising War with Germany 


‘6 MERICAN advertisers, 

when they once started in 
foreign countries, far surpassed 
the Germans at their own game 
in influencing public opinion and 
winning good will, because they 
used straight advertising methods 
and the goods were right,” says 
Carl Byoir, former Associate 
Chairman “of the Committee on 
Public Information. He has just 
returned from Paris after or- 
ganizing an expedition to carry 
America’s story by advertising 
methods into Bohemia, Poland 
and Jugo-Slavia, where 60,000,000 
of our Allies had for four years 
been under the influence of Ger- 
many’s campaign of misrepresen- 
tation about America. 

Paid advertising always seems 
to pay better than the indirect sub- 
rosa publicity methods and in 
selling America’s war purposes to 
neutral countries the oft-proved 
rule worked again. 

“The story of how American 
advertisers co-operated. with the 
Government in winning the good 
_ will of neutral countries, can now 
be told for the first time,” said 
Mr. Byoir, “and it is a story to 
the everlasting credit of Ameri- 
can advertising men. 

“When the citizens of Spain, 
who for three years had been fed 
on Germany’s underground sub- 
sidized methods, looked one morn- 
ing in their daily paper or fa- 
vorite magazine, they saw the 
same old trade-mark made fa- 
miliar by years of advertising, of 
Mennen’s Talcum Powder, for 
example. 

But the copy was very dif- 
ferent. Instead of the usual 
sales argument about baby’s skin, 
it thanked the Spanish people 
for their patronage in the past. 
It then continued along these 
somewhat new lines. “We are 


not able now to fill your orders 
for 


talcum powder. 


America 
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isn’t concerned with the output of 
talcum powder or face powder at 
the present time. The only 
powder turned out in America to- 
day is the kirid which will hustle 
the Germans out of France.” 

Every piece of. copy used 
helped to convey the idea that all 
the forces of America were 
united for one purpose—the win- 
ning of the war. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. carried on the back cover of 
every catalogue distributed in 
every neutral country in the 
world a full-page advertisement 
in color, not of an automobile 
tire, but of America’s war aims 
and purposes. 

he window displays in the 
branch offices of this company 
throughout the world showed no 
longer the factory at Akron or 
the tire, but a replica of Amer- 
ica’s great shipyards with figures 
showing how many ships were 
being turned out each week, or 
illustrations of American troops 
on the battlefields of France. 

The Singer Sewing Machine 
Co. utilized its space on the main 
streets of the cities of the world 
to tell the citizens of neutral 
countries what America was doing 


and what her real war aims 
were. 
BIG AMERICAN ADVERTISERS MADE 


KNOWN THEIR STAND 


The copy of the United States 
Steel Products Co. in neutral 
countries carried by implication 
the message that every element 
in America was back of the war 
and that the slogan, “We won't 
be back till it’s over,” meant ex- 
actly what it said. 

“It is almost impossible to 
mention,” said Mr. Byoir, “the par- 
ticular firms which co-operated - 
to sell America’s war purposes 
abroad and beat the well-organized 
German propaganda, bécause every 
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exporting firm in the country 
placed the entire resources of its 
export department at the services 
of the Government. In addition 
to the firms previously noted, the 
Remington Arms Co., the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Robt. H. 
Ingersoll & Bro., the Royal Type- 
writer Co., the General Electric 
Co., the New Jersey Zinc Co., the 
Willys-Overland Co., the Packard 
Motor Co., the Ford Motor Co., 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., W. R. 


Envelope enclosures in every 
letter sent to a foreign country, 
specialty and novelty advertising, 
posters and motion pictures, the 
wireless, the cable, printed book- 
lets, catalogues, newspapers and 
magazines, all these and more 
were used in the Government’s 
foreign advertising campaign. 

A mechanical survey, a circula- 


tion investigation, an advertising - 


rate inquiry and a study of edi- 
torial policy, were made of every 


ONE SIDE OF THE FOLDER USED BY GERMANY TO CREATE HOSTILITY TO THE ALLIES IN 
HOLLAND 


Grace & Co., and almost fourteen 
hundred other American manu- 
facturing exporters and export 
commission houses, stopped ad- 
vertising their own goods abroad 
to sell the might and power of 
America.” 


SELLING FORCES ALL WORKING TO 
WIN THE WAR 


The work of the sales force 
was closely tied up with the ad- 
vertising campaign, and every 
salesman for an American house 
in the neutral countries of Europe 
carried with photographs of his 
own merchandise, a portfolio of 
America’s “war merchandise”— 
our war aims and purposes. 


newspaper and magazine pub- 
lished in the world outside of 
America, and on the basis of this 
inquiry advertisers often with- 
drew their copy when notified 
by the Government that a cer- 
tain ptblication was devoted to 
furthering Germany’s cause. 

“When the complete story is 
told of the work in each foreign 
country to win prestige for Amer- 
ica and the good will of the peo- 
ple for our purposes, it will be 
found a story of the most in- 
tensive and closely linked up ad- 
vertising campaign the world has 
seen,” declares Mr. Byoir. 

It had to be intensive. The 
Germans, our competitors, had a 
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three years’ start on selling the 
market, and had worked out their 
usually highly efficient scheme— 
only their copy was founded upon 
falsehood instead of truth. 

It is not generally known that 
every German submarine com- 
mander acting almost as a copy 
investigator, was equipped with 
a motion-picture camera to take 
pictures of their sinking victims 
for the purpose of heartening 
their “sales force” in neutral 
countries, and bolstering up their 
morale at home, by showing the 
apparent success of their U-boat 
campaign. At the beginning Ger- 
many depended almost entirely 
upon the subsidized press and 
press agent methods. 

Many newspapers and motion- 
picture houses were purchased out- 
right, others were subsidized, stiil 
others were controlled through 
advertising. With no prospect of 
delivery of German goods because 
of the Allied blockade, German 
firms nevertheless continued to 
spend tremendous sums in adver- 
tising their wares in the neutral 
press of the world, and expected 
support for German war aims in 
return for advertising patronage. 
After.a series of mistakes in press 
agentry, even the Germans came 
to realize that the function of a 
newspaper is to print news, and 
that the only real way to influence 


public opinion is by paid space, . 


and straight advertising methods. 

By the time, therefore, that 
America’s foreign advertising got 
under way we had a real adver- 
tising war on our hands. 

Our competitors had finally 
built up a real campaign. The 
keenest minds in Germany were 
preparing the copy, the capital on 
deposit for the big German busi- 
ness houses in the neutral banks 
became the advertising appropria- 
tion, a local advertising manager 
was assigned to each neutral 
country, and a real campaign 
started. At the centre of the 
network of their international ad- 
vertising campaign, was the man 
whose position can only be de- 
scribed by calling him the adver- 
tising manager of Germany at 
war. The importance which the 


military party in Berlin attached 
to this work is shown by the fact 
that this super-advertising man- 
ager was no other than von Kuehl- 
mann, Imperial Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. Copy sugges- 
tions originated in his office, and 
every day the great wireless sta- 
tion at Nauen threw into the air 
thousands of words of copy, 
which served the double purpose 
of propaganda for the press, and 
the principles upon which tht 
copy for campaigns in neutral 
countries was to be built. 


GERMANY’S EFFORTS LOCALIZED 


Some of von Kuehlmann’s ad- 
vertising managers put over 
cleverly conceived local cam- 
paigns. In Mexico City window 
displays designed to stir up dis- 
like of America were used. In 
Holland the local man used an 
advertising novelty with good ef- 
fect—bad for the Allies. 

Mata Hari, the beautiful Dutch 
actress, convicted of delivering 
the secret of the British tanks to 
the Germans, was a native of Hol- 
land. Preparing his copy to fit 
the district for which he was re- 
sponsible, the local man had 
printed one of those double action 
bill-folds, often used as novelties 
in this country. His copy sug- 
gestion sent from Berlin was the 
fact that the Allies had killed a 
woman just as the Germans had 
killed Miss Cavell. The fact that 
the actress was a convicted spy, 
and Miss Cavell’s only crime was 
in helping wounded men to escape, 
was cleverly ignored by the bright 
young man whose job it was to 
turn Holland against the Allies. 

The half-tone with this article 
shows this piece of propaganda 
specialty advertising for the first 
time. 

Facing each other on the covers 
of the trick bill-fold were photo- 
graphs of the beautiful Dutch 
actress,,and the middle-aged Eng- 
lish nurse. Inside the cover in 
Dutch were printed the two fol- 
lowing captions: 

“1. The Dutch actress, Mata 
Hari, who was wrongfully sus- 
pected by the Allies of espionage 
and shot dead. 
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“2. The English Head Nurse, 
Miss Cavell, who through her 
known abuse of the ambulance 
service; was discovered to be an 
active part of the enemy forces, 
was rightfully convicted by the 
Germans and shot.” 

Thousands of these trick bill- 
folds were circulated in Mata 
Hari’s native land and it is to be 
seen that the advertising manager 
for Holland was no slouch in 
‘writing his copy to reach the par- 
ticular people he wanted to sell. 

The entire German campaign 
was carried out to the smallest 
detail in every neutral country. 
It would have sold almost any 
product in the world—and it failed 
only because the advertising man- 
ager didn’t have the goods: to de- 
liver, because he selected as the 
basic quality of his copy misrepre- 
sentation instead of the truth, and 
finally because American advertis- 
ing men, with the goods to de- 
liver, with truth in their copy, and 
a better knowledge of advertising 
methods, worked a more intensive 
and better campaign. 

In this advertising war two les- 
sons were brought out, according 
to Mr. Byoir, which will interest 
manufacturers in securing for- 
eign trade. 

The good will built up for one 
particular manufacturer or one 
particular brand of goods alone 
is not sufficient for great success 
in export trade, and foreign mar- 
kets are won not so much by in- 
dividual manufacturers as by the 
good will created for the country 
in which the manufactured prod- 
uct originates. 

That this good will, built up 
during the war by intensive 
American advertising and sales 
methods, can be carried over into 
peace times, and increased by the 
same methods, and that with the 
right goods and a knowledge of 
the thought and buying habits of 
each country, America to-day has 
a big head start on the rest of 
the world. 

The grape picker in the Italian 
vineyard believes in America and 
her ideals. The glass blower of 
Bohemia, the wealthy merchant of 
Scandinavia, the Chinese oil 
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dealer, and the Australian rancher 
share his belief. It is our own 
fault if we destroy it by our ad- 
vertising, bad sales methods, or a 
lack of study. 


Willoughby Advertising Man- 
ager of Robertson Co. 


Thomas F. Willoughby has been ap- 
potased advertising manager of the H. 

. Robertson Company, Pittsburgh, for- 
merly the Aspromet Company. 

Mr. Willoughby, prior to joining the 
Robertson comeeny, was advertising 
manager of the J. I. Case Plow Works 
and allis Tractor Company, Racine, 
Wis. He has also been in the adver- 
tising department of the International 
Harvester Company, and has held ex- 
ecutive positions with J. J. Gibbons, 
Limited, Toronto. 





Advertises Stock Food in 
Canada 


The Pure Cane Molasses Corporation 
of New York has recently opened a 
branch at Toronto and has put its ad- 
vertising in the hands of the Hamilton 
Advertisers’ Agency, Hamilton, Ont. 
The first copy to appear features “Cane 
Mola,” as a feed for live stock and is 
running in a selected list of farm pa- 
pore and farm sections of newspapers 

aving rural circulation. 





. Western Representatives Seek 


New Alignment 


The Newspaper Representatives’ As- 
sociation of Chicago has disbanded 
and an effort is being made to in- 


clude its members in the Western 
Newspaper Representatives’ Associa- 
tion. number of publishers’ repre- 


sentatives of Chicago have already en- 
tered the Western association which 
takes in the territory west of Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh. 


E. S. Babcox With Rubber 
Products Co. 


Edward S. Babcox has become gen- 
eral sales manager of the Rubber Prod- 
ucts Company, Barberton, Ohio. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, and for a brief period 
was associated with the Christian Her- 
ald, New York. 


Two Join Henri, Hurst & Mc- 

: Donald 
John Manley, formerly on the adver- 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 


tising staff of 
Chicago, is now associated with the 


copy staff of the Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald Advertising Company in 
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No space investment that an 
advertiser may contemplate is 
worthy of more favorable con- 
sideration than color represen- 
tation in THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL. 


The impressive color work 
which we are now producing 
by our ultra-modern process 
adds charm, dignity and at- 

Pictures tractiveness to the advertised 
product; gives to it the atmos- 

That — of quality - — 
which is invariably associat 

Ap P eal with the best in reproductive 
art. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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“\onat is it you are 










S YOUR catalog to contain subjects A 
in the style figure class or cuts of Pap 
simple merchandise such as clocks Buy 

or cutlery? of § 
2 ; prin 

Are you going to use half-tones, line of e 
cuts, color engravings, or all three? were 


These are just a few major questions eo 
that come up when any important com- ives 
mercial printing is planned. They sub- and 
divide into other questions—nearly all to p 
of which bear directly on the kind of ing, 
paper to be used. all d 

of w 


There are a dozen Warren Standard 
Printing Papers. These dozen different Se 
grades cover the whole field of book to pl 
paper printing. When you are familiar men. 
with these twelve grades of paper and 
their uses, you know enough about ‘ 
book papers to qualify as an able and 
prudent buyer. - 





Warrens 


STANDARD 





Preameggrapers 
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All of the Warren Standard Printing 
Papers are shown in Warren’s Paper 
Buyer’s Guide. This is a book made up 
of sheets of Warren Standard papers 
printed with a remarkably wide range 
of engravings. It contains pictures that 
were easy to print and pictures that are 
usually considered hard to print. It con- 
tains drawings done with pen, pencil, 
brush and pastel—photographs both dull 
and sharp—everything from machinery 


to portraits—houses, landscapes, cloth- . 
ing, jewelry. About everything. And. 


all done on the right paper for that kind 
of work. 


Sent on request to buyers of printing; 
to printers, engravers and their sales- 
men. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


“Constant Excellence of Product” 


warrens 


STANDARD 
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E.S. KLEMPNER,a painter who has 
exhibited regularly in the important 
salons abroad for the past fifteen years, 
has recently joined the Frey organiza- 
tion. His contributions to Punch, Lon- 
don Grapnic, London Times, and, on 
this side of the water, Collier’s, Met- 
ropolitan, Vogue, Vanity Fair, New 
York Times and other leading national 
publications, qualify him admirably for 
a place in our organization. Advertisers 
who are looking for a new technique 
of real power and distinétion will 
find it in Mr. KLEMPNER’s work. 


G 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


Advertising Illustrations 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
































Reconstruction Keynote of Affilia- 
tion Meeting 


Secretary Lane Leading Speaker—Responsibility of Advertising Stressed 
by Other Speakers 


2 dase tgp 13g cc was the 
ynote of the meeting last 
Friday and Saturday of the Ad- 
vertising Affiliation at Buffalo. 

The leading speaker was Frank- 
lin K.. Lane, Secretary of Interior, 
who spoke earnestly in behalf of 
his plan to put returned soldiers 
upon farms and of his Americani- 
zation bill. Printers’ INK has 
already explained the former 
proposition. The Americanization 
bill, Mr. Lane said, is endorsed 
by many business and labor men. 
The aim is to abolish illiteracy 
by absorbing into the spirit of our 
institutions those who have come 
from foreign lands to make their 
home here. 

William A. Maxwell, vice-presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Orange, N. J., declared ‘that the 
responsibility for prosperity and 
the development of domestic and 
export business rests largely with 
advertising men. The soldiers did 
their part in the fighting. Now 
let those who sell and advertise 
nationally do their full part in 
reconstruction. He urged upon 
those present that they use their 
advertising copy to help returned 
soldiers find positions. 

Mr. Maxwell also spoke on the 
subject, “Engineering a Sales 
Campaign.” Advertising and sell- 
ing campaigns should be planned 
with the other departments of the 
business, he declared. 

“The word engineer is much 
misused in this country,” said 
Mr. Maxwell. “First let us have 
some understanding and agree- 
ment as to what we mean by an 
engineer. My conception of an 
advertising engineer is somewhat 
different from the man pictured 
in the advertisements of the cor- 
respondence schools, who casually 
looks at a blueprint, announces a 
pronunciamento out of the vast- 
ness of his catalogued and tabu- 
lated wisdom which shall be as 





: tional Advertisers’ Standpoint” ; 


precise and as definite as a chem- 
ist’s formula. My conception is 
a man of learning, training and 
modesty, who is not so sure of 
anything but established fact— 
and for the most part when fact 
becomes so well established that 
it can be announced with cocksure 
certainty it is no longer of much 
use to us. Yet he should be sure 
that nothing is impossible. 

“A man who is around Mr. 
Edison very much.is bound to 
absorb some of his ideals and I 
claim no exemption. Mr. Edison 
is looked upon by the average 
person as a genius. .Mr. Edison 
himself, however, doesn’t believe 
in genius in the popular concep- 
tion of the word. He believes 
that genius is composed of one- 
tenth inspiration and nine-tenths 
perspiration. The less a doctor, 
a lawyer or an engineer knows the 
more likely to be cocksure he is. 

Now, if mechanical engineers 
cannot be cocksure of their pro- 
gramme, how much less can an 
engineer in salesmanship? 

“There are two chief classes of 
enterprises with which the selling 
engineer has to do. First, the 
class where the sales department 
sells whatever the factory can 
make, and second, the class which 
determines what can be sold and 
then has the factory make it. 


EDISON’S INDEBTEDNESS TO SALES- 
MANSHIP 


“Mr. Edison has always con- 
tended,” he said, “that there is 
more sciente in the selling than 
in the inventing or making of 
any article.” That fact is reflect- 
ed in the Edison company’s policy 
in which the sales department has 
great authority and responsibility. 

Other speakers and their sub- 
jects were: C. M. Lemperly, of 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
“Window Displays from the Na- 
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C. J. Potter, business manager of 
The Drygoodsman, “The Depart- 
ment Store Display Problem”; 
Clement Kieffer, of C. A. Weed 
& Co., Buffalo, “Displays”; James 
Waller, “Writing Up to the In- 
telligence of the Public”; Felix 
Orman, “The Romantic Element 
in Advertising Copy”; Edmund 
Vance Cooke, “A Writer’s Meth- 

”; Burwell S. Cutler, Chief, 
Bureau Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, “Government Control 
of Business at Home and Abroad,” 
and others. 


Foreign Lan- 
guage Press Association 
Formed : 


A CONFERENCE of the for- 
eign language press was held 
in New York on March 26 and 27, 
at the request of the Inter-Racial 
Council. 

The conference succeeded in 
forming an organization to be 
known as the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation of the American Press in 
Foreign Languages, with head- 
quarters in New York. Publish- 
ers of foreign language newspa- 
pers are eligible to membership, 
subject to certain conditions and 
rulings. 

The purpose of the association 
is to develop friendly relations be- 
tween the American’ English 
press and the American foreign 
language press; to promote Amer- 
ican business through a better un- 
derstanding of American ideals 
and institutions, and to advance 
the welfare and standing of the 
loyal American press printed in 
foreign languages. 

There were present 205 repre- 
sentatives of the foreign language 
press of the. country, including 
twenty-seven distinct tongues. 

The following temporary offi- 
cers were elected: Honorary pres- 
ident, Frances A. Kellor, New 
York; president, Jacob Ginsburg, 
Philadelphia; first vice-president, 
Leopold A. Koscinski, Detroit; 
secretary, E. Rutland. New York; 
treasurer, Firmin Guezo, New 
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York; general counsel, Herbert D. 
Mason, New York. 

The advisory committee on ad- 
vertising of the Inter-Racial Coun- 
cil submitted several tentative rec- 
ommendations to the association 
as regards advertising policy. The 
committee assumed that the asso- 
ciation would act not as an ad- 
vertising agency, but as a special 
newspaper representatives’ body to 
form the connecting link between 
the advertiser, agency and press. 
Further, it was assumed that the 
association would guarantee cer- 
tain standards of rates, terms, 
and circulation figures, and that 
the association adopt a uniform 
rate card similar to that of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agents. To afford additional 
security concerning circulation 
figures, it was recommended that 
all newspapers of the organization 
become members of the A. B. C. 


Carroll With Rankin 


Norman F. Carroll is in the service 
department of the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany, New York office. He recently 
was mustered out of the Service. He 
was formerly with the Frank Presbrey 
Company and the Colony Advertising 
Company, of New York. 


New Campaign for Alamo 
Farm Lights 


The Alamo Farm Light Company, 
Chicago, has started a campaign in farm 
papers to create consumer good will 
for its proces. The Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald Advertising Agency, of Chi- 
cago, is ‘placing the business. 


Masterson Makes Change 


F. J. Masterson, formerly with Farm 
and Fireside, Springfield, O., is now 
connected with Charles H. Shattuck, 
Chicago, Western representative of 
Physical Culture and the David C. 
Cook Publishing Company. 


Hallam’ Joins Film Company 
in Minneapolis 


Arthur Hallam, formerly advertising 
manager of the Crane & Ordway Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, has become asso- 
ciated with the William A. Lochren Film 
& Slide Company, also of Minneapolis. 


Joins Staff of Chicago Paper 


John F. Downey, formerly of the 
Chicago Elevated Advertising Company, 
has been added to the advertising staff 
ef the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 





The Reporter a Good Advertising 
ManP Thumbs Down! 


“Never Again” Swears This Advertiser, Who Tried Out a Number of 
Newspaper Reporters—Advertising Isn’t Merely Writing 
Readable Matter 


By Copy Chief of Advertising Department 


HERE’S a Grand Canyon 

between news gathering and 
copy writing. Covering a hanging 
is far different from writing a 
booklet. 

Quizzing the third party’ in the 
“eternal triangle,” or trapping a 
suspect into a confession, is wide- 
ly removed from trapping the elus- 
ive selling point that brings down 
the cost-per-inquiry, or fills the 
store with anxious buyers. 

Good copy men have been as 
scarce as brotherly love in Russia 
during the past two years. Other- 
wise, G. A. Nichols might have got 
away with his story* sans argu- 
ment. When the assistant lined 
up with the Devil Dogs we looked 
for a deputy—and hooked a live 
newspaper man. Nor was he any 
slouch in writing the human inter- 
est stuff for the dailies. We took 
him at his face value and we’ll ad- 
mit that he could write a story 
around our proposition—but our 
books will show the difference be- 
tween real copy and the story stuff. 

A month or two later we hired 
another. This bird had a better 
idea of lay-out and the limitations 
of type to the page. His copy 
lacked “kick” and while he was 
with us he turned out several 
scenarios and as many special 
articles for various papers. He 
was a good writer—but “minus” 
as a salesman. 

The advertising agency handling 
our account also gave a newspaper 
man a trial. A likable chap and 
one who wrote splendid material 
on a book proposition that lent it- 
self to the “reader” type of copy. 
But it was the curtain for him 
when he tried to wade into straight 
display. He simply couldn’t get 
the drop on it. And while fuming 


* “Advertising Men Who Can Put the 
Message ‘Over,’” by G. A. Nichols, 
Patnters’ Inx, March 13, 1919. 


and fussing he turned out some 
clever articles which duly appeared 
in a well known weekly, thereby 
proving you can’t keep a good 
newspaper man down—at an ad- 
vertising copy desk. 

Never again! 

Once in a while a newspaper re- 
porter will prove a successful copy 
writer, just the same as a bench 
boy for a Chicago agency turned 
out to be a regular whizz, but the 
chances are that he was not a suc- 
cessful reporter or he would not 
have been out looking for some- 
thing to do in another line. The 
best of reporters will drop out of a 
job, and many do hook up with an 
allied position such as copy writ- 
ing. But they seem to accept such 
positions only as a temporary 
bridge until another paper comes 
their way. The reporter who 
drops out—and sticks out—is a 
rare bird. Like the “ham” actor, 
your true reporter feels there is 
joy in almost starving for one’s 
life work. So it’s safe to assume 
that the deserter from the repor- 
torial ranks never had the true in- 
stinct for the game. You might 
as well try and put one of the 
Chateau Thierry heroes back of a 
ribbon counter and expect him to 
stick as place a dyed-in-the-wool 
reporter at a copy desk. 


NO HE CAN'T! 


Admitting with Mr. Nichols that 
the reporter is trained to sense 
the news value in life’s incidents 
and happenings, yet I can’t agree 
that any writer can write anything. 
Off-hand we can all call to mind 
several men who are classed as 
“business writers.” They study 
businesses, systems, advertising. 
economics, short cuts and so 
forth. And they cash in on their 
observations via business media. 


How many. of these business men 
7 
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can write fiction or poetry? Ring 
Lardner might write something on 
the “psychology of salesmanship” 
—and we'd enjoy it. But like 
some of the film companies, Ring 
can get away with anything. Rob- 
ert Chambers is a wonderful 
writer of fiction—but while I have 
charge of the advertising appro- 
priation I don’t expect to bid for 
his services to write tis a sales 
bulletin. 

After all, isn’t it asking too 
much to expect the fellow who has 
been dabbling in the high lights of 
the human element to sit down and 
work up much enthusiasm in sell- 
ing stoves, soft drinks or bed slats? 

One paragraph in Mr. Nichols’ 
story would be sufficient for his 
immediate execution if the “pow- 
ers who be” in my company sat in 
6n the jury. To Nicholize: 

“Advertising is easy. But it is 
made hard through the efforts of 
people who do not understand it. 
In many a business selling prob- 
lems come up that are fussed, 
fumed and worried over until they 
assume proportions all out of rea- 
son. This is because the advertis- 
ing staff does not know. The 
writer has personally seen almost 
all the active heads of a big busi- 
ness assembled in solemn conclave 
over a piece or two of advertising 
matter that would have been dis- 
posed of in fifteen minutes in a 
first-class advertising agency or on 
the editorial staff of a newspaper.” 

The italics in the above are mine. 


TRAINING NEEDED THAT A NEWS- 
PAPER REPORTER LACKS 


Is advertising easy? 

If the man who thinks he is 
competent enough to pass on 2 
piece or two of copy or a booklet, 
in fifteen minufes, will go out and 
try to sell that product by word 
of mouth—try to push it among 
the dealers or consumers—he will 
better understand why advertising 
is the reverse of easy. 

I have seen advertising men, 
both inside and outside agencies, 
wrestle for months before getting 
the copy plan right. Recognized 
advertising experts have been re- 
sponsible for more than one fail- 
ure. And it will happen again. 


Fundamentally, advertising in it- 
self should be easy. Easy as roll- 
ing off the spruce. But advertis- 
ing successfully—getting hack five 
and ten dollars for each one ex- 
pended—is carbon in another 
cylinder. : 

What company doing business 
by mail, for example, still uses the 
same follow-ups and catalogue it 
started in with? Isn’t it a fact 
that letters are sliced, slashed, 
purged and prodded until they pull 
more business? And when they 
show more magnetic power, isn’t 
the same process repeated until 
they pull still better? . 

It’s the same with advertising 
copy. Eliminating straight pub- 
licity, isn’t it the regular thing to 
have a series of advertisements? 
Isn’t each advertisement tested 
carefully, returns noted, and fur- 
ther improvements made from 
time to time? Why isn’t the ad- 
vertisement written right the first 
time? Why does one piece of copy 
pull better than another? 

Why? 

Because it shows more knowl- 
edge of what should go into adver- 
tising. Then again, the advertise- 
ment that pulls better than the 
others in a series can often be 
given another slant and improved 
in its pulling power. In face of 
all these known things how can 
advertising be called “easy”? How 
can a reporter jump in and put it 
over without years of training? 

No: Advertising is not easy. 

And-an agency cannot pass on 
several pieces of advertising mat- 
ter in fifteen minutes. True 
enough, they can “pass” on it, even 
though it does take an hour or 
more of “solemn conclave” for the 
executives of the business to 
handle the same advertising mate- 
rial. Rishing copy out of a hop- 
per and giving it the “fifteen min- 
ute pass” is one of the reasons why 
my company, has its own copy de- 
partment. Our copy men live 
with our proposition, give it their 
whole time and thought, and this 
policy more than trebled our busi- 
ness the first year we tried it. 
True, we consult with our agency, 
get some good suggestions and im- 
provements, but the men who pay 
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—cure substitution evil at its source 


Mr. Advertiser, do you relish ask- 
ing for an advertised product and 
having the retailer say, “I haven't 
got that, but here’s something just 
as good?” 


What happens ?—Then you, as an 
advertiser, damn the retailer as a 
substituter—the rascal! 


Who makes the substituter? 


The manufacturer who lets his ad- 
vertising run wild—he makes the 
substituter | 


If you were a retailer and a custo- 
mer called for an article you did 
not carry and if you could recom- 
mend conscientiously a similar ar- 
ticle—be honest with yourself— 
what would you reply? 


The retailer cooperates best with 
the advertiser who cooperates best 
with him. 


Support with local publicity. the 
man who sells your goods to the 
consumer. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York 
Chicago 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Kansas City 


San Francisco 
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can write fiction or poetry? Ring 
Lardner might write something on 
the “psychology of salesmanship” 
—and we'd enjoy it. But like 
some of the film companies, Ring 
can get away with anything. Rob- 
ert Chambers is a wonderful 
writer of fiction—but while I have 
charge of the advertising appro- 
priation I don’t expect to bid for 
his services to write tis a sales 
bulletin. 

After all, isn’t it asking too 
much to expect the fellow who has 
been dabbling in the high lights of 
the human element to sit down and 
work up much enthusiasm in sell- 
ing stoves, soft drinks or bed slats? 

One paragraph in Mr. Nichols’ 
story would be sufficient for his 
immediate execution if the “pow- 
ers who be” in my company sat in 
én the jury. To Nicholize: 

“Advertising is easy. But it is 
made hard through the efforts of 
people who do not understand it. 
In many a business selling prob- 
lems come up that are fussed, 
fumed and worried over until they 
assume proportions all out of rea- 
son. This is because the advertis- 
ing staff does not know. The 
writer has personally seen almost 
all the active heads of a big busi- 
ness assembled in solemn conclave 
over a piece or two of advertising 
matter that would have been dis- 
posed of in fifteen minutes in a 
first-class advertising agency or on 
the editorial staff of a newspaper.” 

The italics in the above are mine. 


TRAINING NEEDED THAT A NEWS- 
PAPER REPORTER LACKS 


Is advertising easy? 

If the man who thinks he is 
competent enough to pass on a 
piece or two of copy or a booklet, 
in fifteen minufes, will go out and 
try to sell that product by word 
of mouth—try to push it among 
the dealers or consumers—he will 
better understand why advertising 
is the reverse of easy. 

I have seen advertising men, 
both inside and outside agencies, 
wrestle for months before getting 
the copy plan right. Recognized 
advertising experts have been re- 
sponsible for more than one fail- 
ure. And it will happen again. 


Fundamentally, advertising in it- 
self should be easy. Easy as roll- 
ing off the spruce. But advertis- 
ing successfully—getting back five 
and ten dollars for each one ex- 
pended—is carbon in another 
cylinder. 4 

What company doing business 
by mail, for example, still uses the 
same follow-ups and catalogue it 
started in with? 
that letters are sliced, slashed, 
purged and prodded until they pull 
more business? And when they 
show more magnetic power, isn’t 
the same process repeated until 
they pull still better? . 

It’s the same with advertising 
copy. Eliminating straight pub- 
licity, isn’t it the regular thing to 
have a series of advertisements? 
Isn’t each advertisement tested 
carefully, returns noted, and fur- 
ther improvements made from 
time to time? Why isn’t the ad- 
vertisement written right the first 
time? Why does one piece of copy 
pull better than another? 

Why? 

Because it shows more knowl- 
edge of what should go into adver- 
tising. Then again, the advertise- 
ment that pulls better than the 
others in a series can often be 
given another slant and improved 
in its pulling power. In face of 
all these known things how can 
advertising be called “easy”? How 
can a reporter jump in and put it 
over without years of training? 

No: Advertising is not easy. 

And-an agency cannot pass on 
several pieces of advertising mat- 
ter in fifteen minutes. True 
enough, they can “pass” on it, even 
though it does take an hour or 
more of “solemn conclave” for the 
executives of the business to 
handle the same advertising mate- 
rial. Rushing copy out of a hop- 
per and giving it the “fifteen min- 
ute pass” is one of the reasons why 
my company, has its own copy de- 
partment. Our copy men live 
with our proposition, give it their 
whole time and thought, and this 
policy more than trebled our busi- 
ness the first year we tried it. 
True, we consult with our agency, 
get some good suggestions and im- 
provements, but the men who pay 
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—cure substitution evil at its source 


Mr. Advertiser, do you relish ask- 


- ing for an advertised product and 


having the retailer say, “I haven’t 
got that, but here’s something just 
as good?” 


What happens ?—Then you, as an 
advertiser, damn the retailer as a 
substituter—the rascal! 


Who makes the substitoter? 


The manufacturer who lets his ad- 
vertising run wild—he makes the 
substituter ! 


If you were a retailer and a custo- 
mer called for an article you did 
not carry and if you could recom- 
mend conscientiously a similar ar- 
ticle—be honest with yourself— 
what would you reply? 


The retailer cooperates best with 
the advertiser who cooperates best 
with him. 


Support with local publicity. the 
man who sells your goods to the 
consumer. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York 
Chicago 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


Kansas City 


San Francisco 
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The problem of filling factories 
expanded under the stress of War 
and now confronted by Peace con- 
ditions, can be successfully solved 
by bidding for trade abroad. 


To share in the vast orders about to be 
placed, the American manufacturer must 
put his name and product before con- 
sumers all over the World. If your 
product is sold to the Metal Industry, you 
can do this economically and effectively 
through THE IRON AGE. 





and THE Wl 
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Over ten per cent of THE IRON AGE 
circulation is in foreign countries among 
the: largest iron, steel, machinery, auto- 
motive and metal working firms. 


Almost two thousand firms are regularly 
represented in our advertising columns 
and hundreds of them are right now reach- 
ing out for foreign business. Why don’t 
you join THE IRON AGE family? 


THE IRON AGE 


The World’s Greatest Industrial Paper 


239 West 39th Street NEW YORK CITY 
Charter Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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that it pays to sit in on a 
“solemn conclave.” 

If advertising is easy then 
Printers’ Inx has no license to 
exist. And who’ll dare stand up 
and say that? Think of the thou- 
sand and one topics relative to ad- 
vertising problems discussed in 
Printers’ Ink during the last few 
years, and then ask yourself why 
they appeared if the game is an 
easy one. 

Mr. Nichols also suggested that 
psychology was bunk. If that is 
true then Washburn-Crosby’s copy 
man must have patted a kinky- 
haired skull before he started to 
coin that famous slogan. 

If there is no such thing as the 
psychology of advertising then I 
know a few hundred others in ad- 
dition to myself who have been 
buncoed out of quite a little money 
for books and study. 

Only when I can prove the fal- 
lacy of psychology will I believe 
that a reporter can step in and 
handle advertising copy as it 
‘should be handled. 


the piper have had some solid 
proo 


New Government Publication 
on Business with China 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has just published a 48- 
booklet on the conduct of business 
with China. This covers both commer- 
cial and financial questions and has 
been written for the American manu- 
facturer or investor confronted with 
practical difficulties. 

Copies may be obtained for ten cents 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce or the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. Chapters are de 
voted to such subjects as ports open to 
foreign trade; market opportunities for 
American Tay taxes and customs 
duties; methods of conducting business 


in China, etc. 
Matthews a Director of Rich- 


ards Agency 


B. W. Matthews, of the service de- 
partment of the J h Richards Com- 


pany, Inc., New ork advertisi 
agents, has been elected to the beard 
of directors. 
“Good Morning,” a Coming 
New Weekly 
Good Morni: weekl - 
zine edited by ie roa ones, Lb to “ 
blished for the first on May 1, 
New York. 


C. D. Newell and Burton Em- 
mett Start New Agency 


The Newell-Emmett Company is the 
name of a new adyertising agency in 
Ree, it hy 2 mie g in ness 

. e officers and incorporators 
are: Clarence D. Newell, ident; 
Burton Emmett and William H. > 
vice-presidents; Richard L. Strobridge, 
a an H. Walsh, treas- 
urer. hese men have ail been identified 
with Frank Seaman, Inc., although Mr. 
Walsh left the Seaman agency a few 
weeks ago to join the of Leslie’s. 
Mr. Newell’s resignation as secreta 
of the Seaman agency was announ 
in Printers’ Inx two weeks ago. His 
connection with the Seaman organiza- 
tion covered a period of about sixteen 
years, while Mr. Emmett had been asso- 
ciated with + for aay ee years. - 

e newly organiz agency wi 
handle the Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont cigarette advertising. 


Appointments at Wilson & Co. 


J. A. Robertson and C. W. Diehl 
have been appointed assistant advertis- 
ing managers of Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Robertson previously was ad- 
vertising manager for Thos, E. Wilson 
& Co., and is succeeded in that position 
by I. L. Rosenber , formerly of the ad- 
vertising staff of Wilson & Co. 

The general direction of the adver- 
tising and publicity of this company 
will continue as heretofore under the 
direction of the Advertising Committee. 
E. S. LaBart will be the executive in 
charge of these departments. 


H. H. Southgate With Motor 
Truck Company 

H. H. Southgate has been appointed 
advertising manager of the United States 
Motor Truck Company, Cincinnati. He 
has been sales and advertising manager 
of the Rand Company, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and prior to that was for 
five years advertising manager of the 
——— & Morrill Company, Portland, 

aine. 


Cudahy’s New Poster Cam- 
paign 
Cudahy & Co. have started a nation 


wide poster campai; to increase con- 
sumer will for their “Puritan” 
e 


ham and bacon. Dooley-Brennen 
Company, of Chicago, is placing the 
business through the Thomas Cusack 
Company. 


“Mother’s Magazine” Sold to 
Nelson Agard 


Nelson Agard, publisher of Home 


Life, Chi . has purchased Mother's 
pA orgy, with the June is- 


sue it will be published by the Mother's 
agazine Com: , Chicago, of whic 
Mr. Agard is preskiont. 
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EXTRA! 


Here are a few of the reasons why H. Black Co., Cleve- 
land, makers of Wooltex Garments, are enthusiastic be- 
lievers in Universal Industrial Motion Pictures. 


Their One Reel Motion Picture Style Show “That Well- 
Dressed Look” is being fought for by first run theatres 
in every large city where bookings are being made. 


Denver Dry Goods Co. had double window display; news- 
paper advertising and much publicity. Elsie Ferguson 
was shown at the Denver Rialto at the same time. 


Scruggs-Vandervoort (St. Louis’ biggest store), played up 
the picture from the Dealer’s end with great results. 


Breithaupt, “on the bridge,” Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, ran 
special newspaper advertising, window displays, co-operat- 
ing with the Exhibitor, making a big success for both. 


Cleveland went wild. Her proudest theatre augmented 
the showing with living models. Harry Winsten, Adv. 
Mgr., was at the Vanderbilt, N. Y. C. Cleveland dealer 
wired him “congratulations and thanks. You have made 
a great hit.” The picture was advertised and reviewed 
like a feature photoplay. 
Did your dealers ever wire you congratulations 
and thanks for co-operation? 
Can you point out a single feature of your 1919 
campaign that will pep up your dealers in this 
manner? 
Do you realize that in showing this picture the 
H. Black Co. took their line of Wooltex gar- 
ments directly to the women buyers throughout 
the country, and that their slogan “That Well 
Dressed Look” is the title of their picture? 


Isn’t it time you considered including a Universal Industrial 
Motion Picture in your Advertising and Sales Campaign? A 
very small part of your appropriation will cover the cost. 


Universal Selective, Guaranteed and Proven Circulation and 
the Quality of Universal Pictures is Your Assurance of Results 


I will be glad to outline a complete Dealer’s Campaign for 
you. Give me a few details to work on. Write now. 


UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the 
Universe. Studios and Laboratories—Universal City, Cal.; Fort Lee, N. J. 


Offices: 1600 Broadway - - ~ - New York 
Ce ae 
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“The land. of Pro 


Your dollar spent with COMFORT, before the large Space 

§ go up, will be the biggest dollar you ever spent—will give you 
subscribers per line per dollar than any other publication 
ever used. 


ql Yes, and it will introduce your product to the richest @. 
f Right today the farm family field, COMFORT’S own sphere @- 
) fluence, has government-guaranteed prosperity, is immune 


i labor difficulties, and has made more money in war times 
ever dreamed of before. 








COMFORT’S Quarter Of A Mill Pe 
The Lowest Rat 


Through CoMFORT you can reach this unworked, 
virgin field right now, at the height of its greatest pros- 
perity, ata price so phenominally low that its equal will 
probably never be known again. - At the page rate, 
this cost is $0.0000025 per line per subscriber, in 
other words one quarter of a mill per line for each 100 
subscribers. Other magazines reaching women and @# the be 
farm families (no other magazine of any size covers [i not thi 
what might be termed a corresponding field, for 


New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
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y, The Big 
‘Dollar 





























The World 


oRT has a sphere of influence all its own) charge 
Ma half more to twice as much or more, for. the 

st they can approach to the same thing. 

)f course such rates could not last—not with pub- 

s costs where they are. They go up after May 

By ordering at once (non-cancellably) you can 

p the benefit of these rates for one year. 

5 not this the time to reach the world’s richest field 

le you can yet do so at the world’s cheapest rates? 
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‘| Traub Embossed Letter-Heads 


STAMPED FROM STEEL 
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In Your Business 
\ that impression of friendly dignity and stability is just as 
important as it is with the banker. 


Traub Embossed Letterheads are serving as the “letter re- 
presentatives” of some of the leading financial institutions 
of this country but they are just as productive of goodwill 
in the manufacturing business—or the wholesale trade or in 
your business, whatever that may be. 


And by the “Stamped-from-Steel” proces they are produced 
for you at.a cost of only one tenth to three tenths of a cent 
more than ordinary cheap letterheads. 


May we send a Portfolio of Samples, showing the letterheads 
of a number of nationally known concerns? 


The Traub Enéraving Company 
EMBOSSED STATIONERY STAMPED FROM STEEL 

} 864-878 Woopwarp AVENUE : 

DETROIT 
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How “They” Would Write Copy 


Have Cohan or Lauder Anything to Teach Copy Writers About the 
Popular Appeal? 


By Harry Varley 


"Tae were dining within the 
sacred portals of the best club 
in the great city; they—that is— 
the Big Advertiser and the Ad- 
vertising Man. 

“As you intimate, the writers of 
real advertising in America can 
be numbered on the fingers of my 
hands not counting the thumbs 
and with some left over,” said 
the Advertiser, continuing a dis- 
cussion that had been interrupted 
by the waiter. “I see no reason 
why advertising shouldn’t con- 
tain the best elements of all writ- 
ing, refined, concentrated, boiled 
down to a quintessence that would 
seize the imagination and grip 
it with the intensity of the climac- 
tic passages in romance or 
drama.” 

The Advertising Man replied: 

“Granting that such a result 
would be of supreme benefit, how 
do you propose to get it?” 

For answer, he arose, “Let’s 
go to the lounge!” 

The Advertiser picked up a 
magazine from the table and 
opened it at random. It dis- 
closed ‘an advertisement signed 
“Quaker Oats Company.” (Neither 
he nor the advertising man has 
the slightest connection with this 
company nor its advertising.) 

“Look at that! It’s as good an 
advertisement as you'll find in the 
magazine. Suppose we could get 
men like Georgie Cohan, O. 
Henry, Harry Lauder, Woodrow 
Wilson, Shakespeare, or any of a 
hundred men we know or have 
read of, to write a Quaker Oats 
advertisement, what would be the 


result? I claim that—” 
What he claimed was lost. A 
bell-boy called his name. He was 


wanted. Would the advertising 
man excuse him? 

He would and did and dropped 
into a soft comfortable chair to 
wait. The magazine was open 
on his knees. Whether it was 
that, or an unaccustomed glass of 


wine at dinner, or the amber 
shaded lights or the chair matters 
not—he closed his eyes for one 
brief second. Then the same bell- 


boy called his name and he 
jumped up. 

“You're wanted on the phone 
sir!” 

“Hello!” 


“This is Cohan—Georgie Cohan 
talking. About the copy for the 
ad you want. I’m too busy to 
write it. Will you just take it 
down over the phone? Wait till 
I get the right note. Ready! 
Airy, flaky tidbits toasted 

To a most enticing taste; 

Eat ’em. You can’t ever beat ’em 

And there’s not a chance for waste. 
“Gun-shot” bubbles end your troubles, 

Send you smiling on your way. 
They’re no ae wp « are Quakers; 

Finest in the U. 


Get it all right? Better put a 
couple o’ flags at the top and bot- 
tom. That'll get ’em. Goodby!” 
Cohan hung up. The advertis- 
ing man went back to the lounge 
and the chair. He thought of 
Cohan and Carlyle—the only re- 
semblance between the living and 
the dead being the initial C to 
their names. Pages of “Heroes 
and Hero Worship” flashed into 
his mind. One page was singu- 
larly like the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. He peered at it closely. 
There it was in plain type: 
“Calories! That is the gigan- 


tic, colossal secret. 
More than ‘125 


“Food cells! 
millions crowded, hermetically 
sealed in the infinitesimal small- 
ness of each grain of wheat. The 
age of miracles past? No. It is 
forever here. Each grain is a 
universe. It is Life itself. 
“Sealed in guns; through Pur- 
gatorial hotness to the more-than- 
heat of Hades; revolving thus for 
full sixty minutes; then the vol- 
ley, the thundered crash of guns 
blasting and shattering every 
single living cell of the millions 
in each one of the million grains. 
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Comprehension fails. The brain 
crawls to the edge of the preci- 
pice of non-understanding. It 
falls into the abyss. Yet is there 
Hope. 

“What to the brain is non-as- 
similable, the body rejoices in. 
The eye invites; the tongue rap- 
turously acclaims; the palate ec- 
statically gloats upon delightedly ; 
the stomach envelopes with a joy 
that is as the roseate cloud of 
morning around the mountain 
tops of the world. 

“Puffed wheat! ‘Calories! Food 
—ah, these be Truth.” 

Heroes and Hero Worship! 
Foch, Haig, Pershing, Woodrow 
—there is a suggestion. My Lord 
Woodrow writes with a golden 
pen, four moving-picture machines 
and ten graphlexes recording the 
scene. 

“May I not express to you, from 
my very heart the enjoyment 
which it has been my very great 
privilege to receive in partaking 
of Quaker Puffed Wheat. 

“T am not speaking for myself 
alone, but for a hundred million 
of my fellow countrymen and I 
am sure I have read their hearts 
aright and only express their 
earnest sentiments when I an- 
nounce that henceforth the people 
of the United States will eat 
nothing but Quaker Puffed 
Wheat. 

“Be it therefore enacted—” 

But the Advertising Man shud- 
dered at the despotic democracy 
of it all—the cold isolated ideal- 
ism. He craved the human, the 
warm, living, heart-beating (even 
though it be jaw-breaking) words 
of another, He saw a densely 
packed theatre, a little bowlegged 
man with a crooked stick, a strong 
Scottish accent and a smile the 
whole world knows and loves. 
He listened and wrote: 

“A didna theenk a wad ever 
gae wioot ma porridge but ye 
canna tell aboot owt. 

“A was waitin’ fer ma break- 
fast at the hotel gin a bonnie 
lassie caught ma e’e at anither 
table. The waiter put a bowl 
doon in front o’ me an’ a com- 
menced tae eat an’ didna noteece 
he geid me Quaker Puffed 


Wheat. They were a richt ye 
ken! A tell ye mon the delee- 
cious taste o’ the dainty bubbles 
o' wheat floatin’ aroond i’ the 
milk made me ferget porridge. 

“An’ noo a hae ’em ilka mor- 
nen—these licht, airy, dainty ker- 
r-rnels shot fra guns—an’ that’s 
why a seeng— 

“Och! It’s nice tae get up i’ the 
mor-rnen’—” 

Just as the Advertising Man was 
calling up the shade of Walt 
Whitman to write copy for the 
Quaker Oats advertisement, the ~ 
Advertiser returned to the lounge. 

He picked up the scribbled pages 
from the Advertising Man’s knees. 
Carefully he read them. There 
was a light of understanding in 
his eyes. 

see. You are right. These 
notes you have made touch the 
outer extreme fringe of the sub- 
ject—of the phase of advertis- 
ing writing that is coming. It is 
a glimmer of white light in the 
semi-darkness —that the writer 
must be able to get into the spirit 
of things or the spirit of things 
must get into him. It’s a practi- 
cal proposition. Now let’s get 
into the heart of the subject.” 

But they didn’t because they 
couldn’t—that night. 

They went to bed. 


Changes on the Staff of “Motor 
Life” 


_C. B. Ames, business manager; C. G. 
Sinsabaugh, editor; A. B. Hunt, South- 
ern advertising manager, and W. W 
Sheppard, Western advertising manager, 
of Motor, New York, have resigned their 
connection with that publication to_be- 
come associated in similar capacities 
with Motor Life, also of New York. 

Mr. Sinsabaugh was with Motor for 
four years, previous to which he was 
editor of Motor Age and actively en- 
gaged in the automobile field in Chicago 
ee work. Messrs. Hunt, Ames 
and Sheppard were identified with Mo- 
tor for approximately twelve years. 

A. J. Stockar becomes Middle West- 
ern advertising manager of Motor Life. 
However, he will continue his advertis- 
ing work on the Automobile Blue Books. 
The other new members of Motor Life’s 
staff will also be engaged to a consider- 
able degree on the Blue Books. 

Monte W. Sohn, former editor of 
Motor Life, leaves that work to assume 
the post of director of research and 
ublicity for Motor Life, Automobile 
lue Books and Automobile Trade Di- 
rectory, 





What Is to Become of Government’s 
War- Time Inventions? 


Policy Followed in the Past Is Not Calculated to Develop Them as They 
Should Be 


LL of us are more or less 

vaguely aware that invention 
was spurred to some wonderful 
accomplishments during the war. 
Then the hostilities ceased and 
the strain of further excessive en- 
deavor was removed. In the case 
of manufacturers, working upon 
an improvement in machinery, a 
new product or a better process, 
the search is going to continue, 
of course, for there is a definite 
reward in sight if the inventor 
discovers what he is out after. 
But it is another matter if it is a 
Government invention. The in- 
centive furnished by the war is re- 
moved and nothing has taken its 
place. 

Many of the “volunteers” at 
Washington during the last two 
years were impressed with the 
shortcomings in the Government’s 


way of handling its official inven- 


tions. These men came from 
manufacturing plants and were 
able to realize that many of the 
inventions evolved primarily to 
serve war needs could be adapted 
to commercial uses. The difficulty 
is in determining how this is to be 
accomplished. 

Three obstacles stand in the 
way of getting maximum results 
from the rich inventive resources 
at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. The first of these is the 
lack of any arrangement for pro- 
viding suitable compensation for 
the inventor, despite the fact that 
the latter may devote to his task 
the time and energy of what 
would otherwise be his leisure 
hours and upon which Uncle 
Sam rightfully has no claim. The 
consequence is that very often 
they do not carry their research 
work beyond the limits of their 
own professional interest or the 
immediate requirements of the 
Governmental work to which the 
invention is an adjunct. 

In the second place, there is no 


definite policy as regards making 
9 


Government inventions accessible 
to the public. In some depart- 
ments the inventions are patented 
and then the patents are imme- 
diately dedicated to the public. In 
other branches no patent protec- 
tion whatever has been invoked 
and the public has been left to 
take its chances of hearing of the 
new discoveries through publica- 
tions made in technical journals 
or papers read before scientific 
societies. 

The third flaw, and from a busi- 
ness standpoint the most serious 
of all, is found in the lack of any 
provision that would make it 
worth while for a manufacturer 
to exploit a Governmental inven- 
tion. No shrewd business man 
can afford to place on the market 
a product, if rivals may come in 
at the eleventh hour to share the 
rewards. It is not merely that 
advertising investment would be 
necessary to establish good will 
that might in the end become com- 
mon property. Added to that is 
the consideration that in many 
cases expensive development work 
is necessary in order to carry 
forward an original idea from the 
point where the Government 
scientists have stopped work and 
to translate the invention into 
terms of commercial availability. 
NO INCENTIVE TO INVENTIVE EFFORT 

The 


Governmental procedure 


that permits the publication of in- 


ventions. without patent is severely 
condemned by such men as Ed- 
ward S. Rogers, the Chicago at- 
torney. Either the dedication of 
patents or publication without 
patents, these men say, is the 
surest way to kill worth while 
inventions that have come from 
the Government plant. 
Naturally, there are remedies, 
and plenty of them, proposed to 
correct the present weaknesses in 
the system. First of all, the re- 
form sentiment would establish a 
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new division of the Federal 
Trade Commission to handle all 
Governmental inventions. Patents 
would be taken out on all such 
inventions and licenses issued for 
their use. The necessity of more 
appropriate compensation for the 
official inventors. is recognized 
but this subject is left to be 
worked out later. 

The idea of licensing to private 
manufacturers the use of Gov- 
ernmental inventions is not new, 
although its extension to cover the 
entire field of Government-owned 
patents would, of course, be a 
radical departure. In the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, however, 
and especially in the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the prin- 
ciple of licensing under Govern- 
ment patent has found favor for 
some years past. Some two dozen 
licenses have been issued for the 
use of the Rittman process in 
producing gasoline, and several 
licenses have been issued covering 
the Gillett furnace. Secretary of 
the Interior Lane, however, has 
said that he doubted his authority 
to issue such licenses and was 
dubious as to the stability of these 
licenses in law. 


SIMILAR CLEARING HOUSES ALREADY 
AT WORK 


The Mellon Institute at Pitts- 
burgh, administers patents in va- 
rious ways and some American 
colleges have taken steps to ad- 
minister the patents on inventions 
evolved as by-products of research 
work at the colleges. A virtual 
forerunner of the present project 
is found in the administration of 
a number of valuable patents by 
what is known as the Research 
Corporation. Beginning in 1912 
a number of important patents 
were offered to the Smithsonian 
Institution with the idea on the 
part of the inventors that the re- 
sulting revenue should be de- 
voted to the furtherance of the 
cause of science and invention. 
The Smithsonian officials de- 
cided that the Institutien could 
not administer these patents di- 
rectly and so there was created a 
board or council, known as the 
Research Corporation, for the ex- 


press purpose of managing them. 

To an ever increasing extent 
scientific and technical investi- 
gations are being conducted joint- 
ly by experts of the Government 
and those of outside agencies, 
such as_ universities, technical 
schools and private industrial 
concerns. It often comes about 
that in the course of such co- 
operative work inventions are 
evolved through the mutual ef- 
forts of the co-operators and 
patents are granted therefor. 
More likely than not, it is highly 
important, if not absolutely im- 
perative, that a group of patents 
of such origin should be adminis- 
tered and developed as a unit, but 
the question has repeatedly arisen 
as to how this shall be accom- 
plished to the end that the maxi- 
mum benefit to industry will be 
secured and the patents guarded 
against misappropriation or un- 
warranted monopoly. To deal 
with this dilemma is one of the 
purposes of the new plan for con- 
solidating existing Governmental . 
inventions and stimulating further 
invention by the provision of 
suitable remuneratiqn to paten- 
tees in the Government service. 


Speakers Announced for Ayer 


Semi-Centennial 

The banquet to be given on the eve- 
ning of April 4 by N. W. Ayer & So. 

to mark the fiftieth anniversary of th 
founding of the firm, will be attended 
by clients of the firm, newspaper and 
periodical publishers and other promi- 
nent business men from all parts of the 
country. It has already been announced 
in Printers’ Inx that ex-President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft will make an address. 
Among the other speakers will be 
er Lawson pubtisher of the Chicago 
rs News; D. Babst, president 
~ the American Seow Refining Com- 
pany; G Lp ury, vice-president 
of the y ES -. elephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and ward W. Bok, 

editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Sheffield Special Agency 
Changes Name 


The N. M. Sheffield Special Agency, 
New York, newspaper representatives, 
has changed its name to Fralick & Bates, 
Inc. N. M. Sheffield, who began to 
represent a list of out-of-town papers 

1887, incorporated the business in 
1904, taking in with him John F. Fra- 
lick and Wilfred C. Bates. Mr. Shef- 
field died twelve years ago. 
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GREAT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


if —are announced for 1919 at Sparrows Point, 
the great steel and shipbuilding centre on the 
Patapsco near Baltimore. 








q Charles M. Schwab has promised that $50,- 

000,000 will be spent at the local plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Of this $20,000,000 has 
already been used and an expenditure of an- 
other twenty millions is planned for 1919. 


fl The development of the industries of the 

Baltimore manufacturing district means greater 
prosperity for Baltimore; larger population with 
money to spend for advertised goods—and 
more readers of the Sunpapers to be reached 
by Sun advertisers. 


Participate in Baltimore's prosperity by creat- 
ing a market for your goods here. 


The 


Baltimore Sun 


---is the one Baltimore paper 
that completely covers the field 


The Service Department of The Sun will be glad to re- 
ceive inquiries from any manufacturer or agency wishing 
to enter the Baltimore market with a product of merit. 
Our knowledge of local conditions will enable us to give 
intelligent help and advice. 








The Sun Publishes More Advertising Than 
All Other Baltimore Papers Combined 
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To Determine 


HUMAN judgment cannot fore- 


cast the success or failure of an 
advertisement. 


When we say, “‘I think this one, or 
that one, is the best ad,” our belief 
is at best only a guess. 


Street & Finney have evolved a 
system which will pre-determine 





“The Ink that Ab- 
sorbs Moisture from 
the Air” is a slogan 
which applies to the 
actual product itself. 
It is one of the first 
ink slogans which has 
ever accomplished this 
purpose. 
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the Best “Copy” 


which advertisement in any series 
has the greatest attraction value and 


the greatest sales value. 


Results obtained by testing this 
system on advertisements that have 
been published, have checked up 90 
per cent. correct with the keyed 
returns from the advertisements. 


® Fmney Inc 


Pay-as-you-enter 
Advertising 
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171 Madison Avenue New York 
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WHITAKER 


: ANNOUNCES 
N March first we ceased to be the 
agents for a mill-controlled line of 
Sulphite Bond. Our obligations to 
the trade required us to supply our own 
sheet in this class, a sheet made to our 
specifications by master paper makers, 
and embodying our own ideas of what a 
paper of this kind ought to be, to do, and 


to cost. We are proud to offer this sheet 
identified by our own water-mark 


BASIC BOND 


Basic Bond establishes a new standard of value 
for papers of this class, value recognizable by the 
eye, by the ear and by the sense of touch, and sub- 
ject to demonstration by every mechanical and 
scientific test for substance, texture, uniformity 
and strength. Its printing qualities are superb. 

Basic Bond is, and always will be maintained on 
a price basis that represents a reasonable manu- 
facturing and distributing profit, Nothing more 
and nothing less. 

Carried in stock in White, Pink, Blue, Green, 
Buff, Canary, Cafe and Golden Rod; all standard 
sizes and weights; envelopes to match. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BALTIMORE, MD. BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
BOSTON, MASS. ATLANTA, GA, 
; NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
NVER, COL., (Peters Paper Co. Division) 
INDIANAPOLIS, (indiana Paper Co. Division) 


Branch Offices in all principal cities 


Th hSCSCOTCCOT TCO 
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Manufacturers 
Co-operate for Foreign 
Trade 


Concrete Plan Announced by Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion—Sales Promotion Fund Con- 
templated, a Part of Which Will 
Probably Go Into Advertising in 
Foreign Lands. 


HE first step in a broad co- 

operative campaign to secure 
trade in foreign markets is seen 
in the grouping for trade in South 
America of certain manufacturers 
who are members of the national 
association. Working on the the- 
ory that trade in foreign markets 
can best be won by intensive ef- 
fort in specific territorial markets, 
separate export corporations are 
to be formed for each market. 

The plan adopted. for the South 
American market will be followed 
for other districts until all worth- 
while world markets are covered. 
Membership in all or any particu- 
lar one of these organizations is 
open to all members of the asso- 
ciation which includes 4,100 large 
manufacturers. 

Each export association will act 
in an advisory capacity and will 
develop trade through permanent 
representatives at all important 
foreign points, under the super- 
vision of an expert staff at home. 
All detail work will be done on a 
straight co-operative basis, the 
export corporation handling all 
shipments, making proper for- 
warding contracts, covering ad- 
vance charges and perfecting ar- 
rangements with shipping interests 
and financial institutions at home 
and abroad. 

The ownership and control of 
each corporation will be in the 
hands of its individual stockhold- 
ers, the corporation doing busi- 
ness on a basis to cover costs 
alone. 

At the option of any member a 
special survey of methods to as- 
sist him in developing his for- 
eign trade will be made and the 
reference library and documentary 


files of the foreign trade depart- 
ment of the National Association 

of Manufacturers will be placed , 
at his disposal. 

The active work of this depart- 
ment is conducted under various 
divisions and bureaus, which have 
concentrated upon the details of 
foreign commerce. Two thousand 
correspondents located in the 
principal cities and towns of the 
world, contribute. information con- 
cerning expdért campaigns, itine- 
raries, forwarding, customs duties, 
trade-mark regulations, financing 
of export shipments, foreign mar- 
ket conditions, special trade op- 
portunities, etc, 

The facilities of this organiza- 
tion, built up during the last 
twenty-five years, under the new 
co-operative plan, become at once 
an asset of the export corporation. 

The present plan of organization 
for this corporation calls for the 
usual officers, place of business 
in New York, a board of fifteen 
directors, and an executive com- 
mittee of five members. Advisory 
trade group committees will be 
appointed to work with the board 
of directors for the development 
of special lines of trade. A spe- 
cial sales promotion fund is con- 
templated, to be used exclusively 
for trade development in special 
lines, and to be subscribed to by 
members in direct proportion to 
their interest in each particular 
line of trade. A portion of this 
fund when raised will undoubt- 
edly be used as an advertising 
appropriation in foreign countries, 
said one of the executives to a 
representative of PRINTERS’ ion. 

Costs of operation will be cov- 
ered by commissions on actual 
business done, the percentage vary- 
ing with the nature of the service 
performed. 

No preferred stock will be is- 
sued, the common stock to be non- 
dividend paying and non-assessa- 
ble, no member to hold more than 
one share. Each member will have 
one vote, must be an active mem- 
ber of the National Association of 
Manufacturers arid must execute 
with the export corporation a spe- 
cial agency agreement. 





Lively Competition in Many Lines 
May Be Expected from Brewers 
and Distillers 


What They Are Doing to Find New Products to Fit Their Plants 


REWERS and distillers are 

going to do something. That’s 
certain. But what? They are not 
going to let their huge investment 
in plants and equipment lie idle 
for the lack of a business to keep 
them in operation. 

Many rumors have been flung 
about as to what lines these de- 
mobilizing liquor enterprises will 
engage in. Everything from soup 
to nuts and from abattoirs to zoos 
have been suggested. As a result 
of these guesses, manufacturers in 
nearly all fields are wondering if 
they may not expect new and live- 
ly competition from the capital re- 
leased by Prohibition. 

In considering this subject, there 
is one point that should be given 
consideration before any intelligent 
conclusion can be arrived at. Those 
in the brewing and distilling indus- 
try are not looking for any old 
port that they can enter to escape 
the storm that has broken about 
them. They are not seeking mere- 
ly a job that will enable them to 
patronize the baker, the butcher, 
the grocer and the movie show. 
Thesliquor people are not worry- 
ing about the advent of the wolf 
on their verandas. They are not 
obliged to do anything. 

However, being shrewd business 
men, they wish to keep their capi- 
tal at work. If their capital were 
all in liquid form they would have 
no trouble in finding a safe place 
for it, and in that event there 
would be no problem as to what 
brewers and distillers are going to 
do. It happens, though, that a 
good portion of their investment 
is in trained personnel, buildings, 
machinery. and other equipment. 
As.a rule, the buildings are of 
mammoth proportions and cannot 
be employed for everything. The 
machinery is of a very definite type 
and can be used in doing only cer- 
tain things. 


In considering a new 
6 


line, it must be such that it will 
utilize the plants, or at least part 
of them, which the brewers have 
on their hands. The necessity for 
this eliminates many articles that 
might otherwise seem promising. 
It is this that has forced the liquor 
people on a hunt to find new prod- 
ucts that will fit in with their 
needs. 

Inquiries as to what to do to 
turn to profitable account the 
breweries, wineries and _ distil- 
leries of this country have come in 
great numbers to various branches 
of the national Government. As 
the problems multiplied it became 
necessary to have some one clear- 
ing house for this new Govern- 
mental duty. Thus the Food Con- 
trol Division of the U. S. Bureau 
of Chemistry has been given the 
responsibility. 

Brewers and distillers realize 
that it is going to be impossible to 
utilize everything on hand. Fix it 
any way you will, some of the 
equipment must be junked or dis- 
posed of at a sacrifice. For ex- 
ample, brewers have little hopes 
of making profitable use ot the 
kegs into which a _ considerable 
slice of their investment has gone. 
Even if they choose as their new 
line a product most closely approx- 
imating the old, they must presup- 
pose sale in bottled form. 


MACHINERY ADAPTED FOR 
RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


WIDE 


Three objectives in plant salvage 
have loomed up in all the deliber- 
ations so far. First, there is the 
grinding machinery, which repre- 
sents a goodly portion of the cap- 
ital invested in the average brew- 
ery. Second rank the refrigera- 
tion resources. Third come the 
vats, or the carbonating apparatus. 
The industry is pretty well recon- 
ciled to the fact that it can find 
no new product that will engage 
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A Motion Play Magazine 
printed on Rotogravure 
Presses will be issued every 
Sunday, commencing April 
20th, with 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


RECORD 


This Magazine will have an 
initial circulation exceeding 
135,000 copies. Advertising 
rates, 40c per line; yearly rate, 
30c per line. 





Foreign Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 
People’s Gas Bidg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
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all three of these items. Usu- 
ally the feeling is that not even 
any two of them can be assimi- 
lated. Consequently, if only one- 
third of the paraphernalia on hand 
is utilized, and each plant uses a 
different third, there is bound to 
be great diversity of new products 
that will come on the market from 
these sources. 

A desire to find new use for the 
grinding machinery in breweries 
explains why so many concerns are 
turning to the manufacture of 
candy and kindred specialties. A 
secondary reason, of course, for 
this is that the shutting off of the 
nation’s supply of beer and spirits 
will impel a certain proportion of 
the population to find solace in 
candy, chewing gum, etc. ‘There is 
likewise a distinct trend in the con- 
version programme to the produc- 
tion of corn products and espe- 
cially corn syrup. This is espe- 
cially true in the “corn belt” of the 
Middle West. 

The choice of some brewers is 
for meat-packing and egg-breaking 
enterprises and the outlook is that 
the United States in consequence 
is on the eve of an era of stimu- 
lated competition in this field. De- 
sire to utilize refrigerating facili- 
ties is likewise responsible for the 
entrance of brewers into the ice- 
cream business. 

New brands of evaporated milk 
as well as of malted milk are on 
the way as substitutes for some of 
the widely advertised beers that 
are going. The refining of edible 
oils is a project that has caught 
the imagination of many a brewer 
and distiller. Possibly this is in 
part due to the recent revelation 
of the possibilities of the line as 
shown under the war-time condi- 
tions that shut down on the impor- 
tation of olive oils. Vinegar is 
another product that is finding 
favor, because it offers a chance 
for the utilization of the brewer’s 
vats and pumps. Undeterred by a 
crowded field, some of the liquor 
interests are taking up the produc- 
tion of nut margarine or butter 
substitutes of one kind or another, 
convinced that there is no danger 
that the American dairy industry 
will, for many years to come, be 
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able to bring production abreast 
of demand at prices that the entire 
consuming public can pay. 

As a result of their talks and 
correspondence with brewers and 
distillers, the officials of the U. S. 
Bureau of. Chemistry are con- 
vinced that there will be a consid- 
erable expansion in the canning 
and preserving industries of the 
country ; also certain brewers have 


decided to use their plants for veg- 


etable drying. 

Soft drinks and cereal beverages, 
the lines that a layman would na- 
turally pick out as solutions for 
unemployment in the brewing in- 
dustry, will be the refuge of so 
many interests that it appears the 
entire industry is in for a siege of 
the liveliest competition. Espe- 
cially interesting is it that a num- 
ber of the far-sighted men in the 
field, in an effort to dodge the full 
onslaught of this competition, are 
trying to find specialties that can 
be advertised as “new” products. 
Whether there can be anything 
genuinely new in the soft-drink 
line may be a debatable question, 
but at least some companies are 
aiming to discover new drinks that 
will supply the distinctive element 
in a manner that the loganberry 
has done for the producers in 
Oregon. 

The search for novelty has been 
especially active in fruit juice ex- 
periments, particularly in apple 
cider. Also the newly recruited 
producers of cereal beverages are 
attempting to improve their for- 
mulas and to attain superior 
flavors. In the case of the apple 
products there is an especial desire 
to devise means for the betterment 
of the sterilization process so that 
the keeping qualities of the product 
may be improved without sacrifice 
of the flavor. It is predicted that 
when the industry has made fur- 
ther progress along this road the 
bottled apple ciders and kindred 
specialties will attain a vogue not 
now dreamed of. 

In the inquiries that have come 
to Washington from brewers there 
appears to be an eager desire for a 
soft drink that will beget the quick 


repeat orders that the brewers 
counted on in the case of beer. 
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{Few men write sales let- 
ters which enable the 
prospect to visualize the 
merchandise offered. 
Vivid descriptions and de- 
tailed specifications are 
never as impressive as 
pictures. 


(Circulars, folders and 
envelope enclosures are 
excellent as units in a 
mail campaign — but not’ 
as “assists” to sales let- 
ters. There is too much 
risk of the two being 
separated. 


{The Four-Page Letter enables 
you to write your sales message 
on page one—and to visualize 
on pages two and three. 


{Foldwell Coated Writing 
is specially adapted to 
Display Sales Letters—is 
produced for practically 
this purpose. 


@Free—Get our new port- 
folio “Opening Up New 
Possibilities’’—A card will 
bring it. , 


Chicago Paper Co. 
826 South Wells Street 
‘_.. Chicago, Ill. 
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A Word About Our 
Planning Department 


@ Every order we receive is first thor- 


oughly analyzed by our planning 
department. 
@ Careful thought is given every de- 


tail so that the best possible results 
may be obtained by the customer. 


@ All elements of time and cost are 
worked out in order to’ produce 
economically a high grade drawing. 

@. Nothing is left to chance. 


@ Neither do we risk the clients’ 
time, patience or money. 


CROWDER & KLAPKA 
STUDIOS 


Designers and Illustrators—Photograph Retouchers 


608 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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They say that they could take on 
at once the manuiacture of grape 
juice or some similar drink, but 
they demur on the suspicion that 
such drinks “satiate,” as one 
brewer expresses it. 

These men do not argue, of 
course, that the ultimate consumer 
of grape juice or any other satis- 
fying drink will not be back to- 
morrow for more. What they do 
contend, though, is that the con- 
sumption of one bottle will not 
beget a longing for .another, as 
does beer. 

Meanwhile,- another contingent 
of brewers, whether acknowledg- 
ing or not that the above theory is 
sound, are taking steps to manu- 
facture fruit juices, but with spe- 
cial attention to the by-products. 
In other words, these interests are 
planning to conserve their raw ma- 
terial by placing on the market 
branded fruit pulp, jams, etc. 

One of the most interesting out- 
comes of this ‘whole shake-up is 
the forthcoming appearance on the 
market of what are now known as 
“dealcoholized” wines. This may 
save the day for the California 
wine industry, although the credit 
for the “discovery” appears to be- 
long to the wine-producing inter- 
ests of the Wine Islands of Lake 
Erie and adjacent mainland. Un- 
der the plan as followed in the ex- 
periments thus far made, fermen- 
tation is carried through just as in 
the time-honored process of wine- 
making, and finally the alcohol is 
extracted. The result is a drink 
which, while it has not “the feel 
in the mouth” of bona fide wine, 
has nevertheless a distinctly pleas- 
ing quality all its own, strongly 
reminiscent of wine and so totally 
dissimilar to unfermented grape 
juice that there would be no com- 
petition with such products. Con- 
noisseurs in the Government serv- 
ice are highly pleased with the 
samples of dealcoholized wines 
that have been submitted and there 
will shortly be forthcoming an 
official ruling that will formally fix 
the status of the new drink under 
the food laws. 

Carl A. Nowak, secretary of the 
Master Brewers’ Association of 
the United States, has edited a 


book entitled “New Fields for 
Brewers,” which gives us a good 
many hints as to the sort of lines 
we may find brewers engaged in 
when Prohibition goes into effect. 
Mr. Nowak discusses in technical 
detail other fields of manufacture 
that are closely associated with 
brewing as far as processes are 
concerned, and_in which he sug- 
gests that the specialized experi- 
ence of the brewers may now be 
employed. He states, however, 
that the peculiar nature of the 
brewery’s equipment makes it dif- 
ficult to adapt these plants to many 
other pursuits. 

However, if we do no more than 
mention the titles of the chapters 
in Mr. Nowak’s book, together 
with some of the sub-heads, we 
will readily see that the brewers 
have a number of opportunities be- 
fore them. Chapter one deals with 
low alcoholic beers. Chapter two 
discusses the possibilities of non- 
malt beverages and fruit juices. 
The next chapter goes at length 
into the yeast industry and its 
products. After that vinegar is 
taken up. Other products men- 
tioned specifically in the book are 
malt flour, malt extracts, diastase 
pastes, malt breakfast foods, com- 
mercial feeding stuffs such as 
dairy feeds, calf, horse and swine 
feeds, molasses and sugar feeds, 
oil meal and cottonseed meal. 

The dairy industry is. recom- 
mended as a desirable field for the 
trained fermentologist to enter. In 
it he could market whole milk, 
cream, butter, ice cream, butter- 
milk, cheese, condensed and des- 
iccated milk, casein for technical 
uses, skim milk, whey, etc. 
chapter is devoted to industrial al- 
cohol. 

It is worth noting in passing 
that many brewers do not believe 
that Prohibition, especially as re- 
gards their end of the liquor busi- 
ness, is permanent. For this rea- 
son ‘they are especially anxious to 
preserve their plants and equip- 
ment and to employ them tempo- 
rarily in making some stop-gap 
product and thus be practically all 
ready to throw open the throttle 
when the ban against beer is lifted, 
as they believe it will be. 
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The Possibilities 
the Australian Market 
Affords 


Nearly a Hundred Thousand 
Square Miles of Farm to Be 
Offered Soldiers—Modern Farm 
Machinery Will Find a Ready 
Market—Ready for the Adver- 
tising Now 





AMES A. BURKE, a member 

of the New South Wales Ad- 
vertising Club, the foremost or- 
ganization of its kind in Australia, 
and a business man of prominence, 
spoke before the Advertising Club 
of. New York on “Marketing Con- 
ditions in Australia” ‘on Thursday, 
March 27. 

In his address Mr. Burke took 
up the matter of exporting Amer- 
ican merchandise to Australia. He 
said that the fact that America 
has always been considered in the 
light of a “big brother,” together 
with a national preference for our 
goods, gives us a decided advan- 
tage over any competing nation. 

Another point of vital impor- 
tance in our trading with Austra- 
lia is that the customs, habits and 
desires of the Australians are to a 
large degree identical to those 
of our own people. In placing 
American products before them, 
the advertising used successfully 
in this country could be used to 
equal advantage in Australia. This 
point has always caused manufac- 
turers much concern in foreign 
trade, especially in exporting to 
Latin-America, where exhaustive 
study of the peculiarities and hab- 
its of the people has to be made 
before a successful appeal can be 
advanced. But in our relations 
with Australia we would find no 
such barrier. 

Advertising in Australia has not 
reached the successsful and com- 
manding stage that it has in this 
country, but with the advent of 
greater. quantities of American 
products into the country in con- 
junction with advertising cam- 
paigns, it would soon become an 
essential factor in sound merchan- 
dising. Mr. Burke went further 
into the matter by stating that in 
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some of the most influential sec- 
tions of the Australian press there 
exists, at the present time, several 
ultra-conventional traditions re- 
garding’ the typographical ar- 
rangement and the general format 
of the papers. Display type is 
practically barred in advertise- 
ments. News heads rarely appear 
in any size larger than 18 point 
type. These, together with other. 
such practices, leave much to be 
desired. Mr. Burke said the busi- 
ness and advertising men of Aus- 
tralia look forward to the infusion 
of American ideas and policies 
materially to alter this condition 
to the advantage of all con- 
cerned, 

On the return of her soldiers 
from Europe Australia will en- 
deavor to open to them the large 
tracts of fertile land which are 
at present inoperative. Mr. Burke 
said there is no foundation to the 
report that the interior of Aus- 
tralia is, to a large extent, sterile 
and desert country. It is hoped 
to place at agriculture and cattle- 
raising about 25 per cent of the 
homecoming troops, or approxi- 
mately 90,000 men. 

The “stations,” as they are 
termed in Australia, are to be of 
the uniform size of 640 acres 
stocked and fenced in. The Gov- 
ernment does not ask for any re~ 
turn on the investment in the first 
five years, in order that ample op- 
portunity may be afforded to the 
men to make these lands profit- 
producing. The Government in- 
tends to aid in every possible way. 
It clearly understands the need 
of the most modern equipment to 
the successful handling of the 
crops, and, most important, the 
keeping of her men in a satisfied 
state of mind. Accordingly, with 
the return of the soldiers and the 
fitting out of the land, the need 
of farm tractors and agricultural 
implements will be immediate. 

Australia has the largest buying 
power per capita of all the coun- 
tries in the world. With a pref- 
erence, which is already estab- 
lished, for our products, to coin- 
cide with advertising and pub- 
licity campaigns, we should find no 
trouble in cornering the market. 
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“Vision and A Fixed Ideal” 


is put by John Galsworthy as one of the essentials of success in any 
worth-while undertaking. 

The young men who went to New Orleans and took over the 
ownership, editorship, and management of the Item a little more than 
a dozen years ago had both, and have demonstrated it. 

The New Orleans with which you have to do today, Mr. Manu- 
facturer, is a hustling, bustling modern city, one of the great com- 
mercial centers of the world; a manufacturing city; the metropolis 
of one of the richest agricultural sections of our country. 

A live, aggressive element has thoroughly “leavened the loaf.” A 
vast proportion of the city’s population has joined in the sweeping 
stride of progress and development. 


THE’ 
NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


The City’s Great Afternoon and Sunday Newspaper 


has ever been in the forefront of the modernizing, forward-going 
movement. 

Reactionaries have decried its aggressiveness, and their voices 
occasionally are yet heard, but its following constantly has increased. 

Naturally its policies have attracted those of open mind to whom 
new ideas, new customs, an d—ah! here’s the meat of the cocoanut— 
new goods are interesting. 

72,000 daily, 91,000 Sunday circulation tells the tale. Advertising 
columns full of the type of local merchant advertising that appeals to 
the live, virile, red-blooded young men and women emphasize it. 

The advertising campaign to introduce or p nave: a modern prod- 
uct, which plans to cover or even scratch deeply into the New 
Orleans’ market, without the use of the advertising columns of 
THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM, is—to put it the most kindly way 
we know how—either a positive or a negative error on someone’s 
part, and we can prove it with the facts and figures. 

Insist on being shown a copy of the ITem’s unique little co- 
ordinating publication, “MERCHANDISING and ADVERTISING.” 
It is an eye-opener. 


THE ITEM PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


James M. Txuomson, Publisher Arruur G. Newmyer, Business Manager 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


. Louis 
The Associated Advertising Clubs of The World holds ite 1919 Convention in 
New Orleans, September 21-27 
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A Bar of....Chocolate 


and a Glass of.... 


HESE two sales are representative of thou- 

sands that will be made in the near future, 
for all over the country, Y. M. C. A.’s are in- 
stalling candy and soft drink counters. 


But whose chocolate? And a glass of what? 
Will the more than 700,000 Y. M. C. A. mem- 
bers ask for your candy, or your soft drink? 
They will if they read about your product in 
the columns of Association Men, the official 
organ of the Y. M. C. A. 


And Association Men is more than a class 
publication. The war carried it into the homes 
—to the women. Interesting articles, clever 
fiction, and the general appeal of the magazine 
is going to keep it there. Write for full 
particulars. 


AS ION 





347 Madison Avenue - New York 
Western Office: 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


























Magneto Manufacturers in Joint 
Campaign 


Advertising to Resurrect Magneto for Passenger Cars and to Keep 
Market for Trucks 


IVE important manufacturers 

of magnetos—Bosch, Split- 
dorf, Eisemann, Ericsson and 
Simms — advertising over the 
name “Magneto Manufacturers,” 
are to unite in advertising. They 
will use double-page spreads and 
full pages in national publications 
to develop the market for mag- 
netos for ignition on trucks, trac- 
tors, motorcycles, and stationary 
and marine engines, and at the 
same time will work to win back 
a dwindling market for passenger- 
car equipment. The campaign 


will be supplementary to the in- 
dividual advertising efforts of the 
separate companies, which, realiz- 
ing that the education of the pub- 
lic can best be accomplished by 
united effort, have grouped them- 
selves together for this purpose. 


As is well known to those asso- 
ciated with the automobile indus- 
tries, prior to 1911, practically 
every gasoline car was fitted with 
magneto ignition. But, due to a 
variety of causes, the percentage 
of passenger machines thus 
equipped dropped to 52 per cent 
by make, in 1914,and 18 per cent 
by make in 1918. The reason for 
this slump is attributed by differ- 
ent people to strong advertising 
of battery ignition, as well as to 
the neglect of magneto manufac- 
turers properly to sell the public, 
through advertising, on the merits 
of their product. Furthermore, 
a big boost was given to battery 
ignition with the introduction of 
the self-starter, six years ago, and 
the increasing popularity, due in 
part to strong advertising, of other 
electrical equipment, such as light- 
ing systems, electric horns, etc. 

At the present time, the motor 
truck represents the largest mar- 
ket for magnetos, which stand up 
over rough roads. With solid 
tires, the truck field is compara- 
tively safe, the magneto people 
eel, 


but once pneumatic tires ' 


cushion the jolts and a battery is 
installed for lighting and start- 
ing, the truck ignition field is open 
for the enterprising manufactur- 
ers of battery-ignition devices. A 
second purpose of this campaign, 
therefore, is to safeguard the mo- 
tor-truck market, as well as the 
motor boat, motorcycle, airplane, 
and stationary and marine gas en- 
gine fields. 

The campaign is being handled 
by the Wales Advertising Com- 
pany, which was responsible for 
getting the magneto manufactur- 
ers together and made the trade 
investigation on which the cam- 
paign is based. 


COPY IS EDUCATIONAL 


In the first advertisement of the 
series, the war-time service of 
magnetos is emphasized, partic- 
ular stress being laid upon their 
dependability under severe use, 
and freedom from trouble. 

“To Meet the Supreme Test— 
Magneto Ignition—Everywhere,” 
reads the heading. The copy 
then goes on to say: 

“Regiments rushing in motor 
transports to join the attack. Am- 
munition and food in an endless 
stream of trucks. Giant guns be- 
hind great tractors. The invin- 
cible tanks—motorcycle dispatch 
riders and staff-cars—ambulances 
—and over all the vigilant air- 
planes. 

“Up ahead is vital work. The 
stream must go ceaselessly for- 
ward. Nothing may stop or de- 
lay it. 

“So trucks, tanks, and trans- 
ports, artillery tractors, airplanes 
and ambulances, motorcycles and 
staff cars are equipped with Mag- 
neto Ignition. Where there could 
be no question of ‘mavbe’ or ‘per- 
haps’—where dependability to meet 
the supreme test was the criterion 
eer Ignition was the stand- 
ard. 
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“For Magneto Ignition is de- 
pendable ignition—always ready 
with the hot snappy spark that 
gets every ounce of power from 
the gas. 

“The Magneto generates high- 
tension current and delivers it to 
the spark plugs. It is simple in 
construction, self-contained, sure. 
Being independent of battery or 
any other electrical equipment it 
is trouble-free, requiring no atten- 
tion other than oiling at long in- 
tervals, 

“The Magneto gives a hot spark 
and a perfectly timed spark at all 
engine speeds—not sometimes, 
but all of the time. 

“Be sure you have a magneto 
on all gas-engines wherever used. 
You will find it as standard equip- 
ment on practically all trucks, 
tractors, motorcycles, motor-boats, 
stationary engines, on all foreign 
cars and on leading American cars, 
including all cars exported.” 

While some of the manufactur- 
ers of magnetos, in their indi- 


vidual campaigns are using com- 
petitive copy, the text of the asso- 


ciation campaign will be educa- 
tional except where comparisons 
with battery ignition are made by 
inference. 

One of the later advertisements, 
to run in June magazines, lists 
the evidence in favor of magnetos 
—that practically every American 
truck and all foreign trucks are 
magneto-equipped; 97 per cent of 
all farm tractors are magneto- 
equipped ; every airplane engine 
in the world, with the exception of 
one type, is magneto-equipped ; 
leading American passenger cars 
and all foreign passenger cars are 
magneto-equipped, etc. One sin- 
gle page advertisement refers to 
the fact that the car driven by De 
Palma in his record-breaking ex- 
hibition at Daytona was a Pack- 
ard equipped with magneto. 

A coupon will be attached to 
some of the advertisements, on 
receipt of which a booklet will 
be sent, telling the story of the 
magneto both in a-b-c fashion 
and in more technical terms for 
the man who is experienced in 
automobile mechanics. Proofs of 
the advertisements will be mailed 
to dealers and manufacturers in 


INK 


order to create a friendly senti- 
ment in favor of the campaign. 
No appropriation figure is an- 
nonunced,; but it is understood by 
Printers’ INK that a year’s cam- 
paign has been mapped out in 
which three important weeklies 
will be used. 


Will Returned 
Soldiers Want Style - 


or Comfort? 
HAT will be the attitude of 
returning soldiers toward 
style? 

Will they prefer homely, com- 
fortable things, typical of the 
spirit of roughing it, or will they 
revert to the products that em- 
phasize appearance and that sug- 
gest elegance and “class?” 

This is a question that not a 
few manufacturers are interested 
in. 

A certain men’s shoe concern, 
which makes shoes that are ad- 
vertised as possessing the correct 
design fér comfort, and that give 
all of the toes room for move- 
ment, is making an investigation 
of the subject. 

The Chicago branch manager 
of this house said recently that 
he had talked to one soldier who 
recorded his first purchase after 
discharge as a pair of shoes. He 
had grown tired of the comfort- 
able but somewhat clumsy army 
shoes, and bought a pair for 
civilian use that were as different 
in appearance from what he was 
accustomed to as possible. 

“We believe that the returned 
soldier will carry with him into 
civilian life,” said the branch man- 
ager, “the desire for foot com- 
fort that he has known in army 
service. Our shoes are not army 
shoes, and we think the design is 
attractive ; still, they put foot com- 
fort ahead of so-called style that 
depends on an unnatural foot 
shape, and they must be sold to 
those who appreciate design of 
this sort. We have not yet been 
able to determine from experience 
what the attitude of the soldier 
is going to be, and opinions differ 
both in our own organization and 
= | the dealers I have talked 
wit 
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Manufacturers Are Wise 


To Include Bridgeport In Their 
New York Distribution Plans 


—AND WHY NOT? 


BRIDGEPORT and environs represent a 
thickly settled community of a quarter mil- 
lion population—all money makers. 

BRIDGEPORT as to accessibility is as near 
New York in train running time as many 
parts of the Bronx. 

BRIDGEPORT can be covered by your 
New York City Salesmen in the course of 
the day, reporting back at headquarters the 
same night. 

BRIDGEPORT doesn’t necessarily mean 
New England—except geographically. A 
City of its size and character, its vim and 
its go, located in Southwestern Connecti- 
cut, must of necessity be attracted to its 
Metropolitan Neighbor, the greatest city 
in the world. 


MR. MANUFACTURER— 


When You Plan Your New York City 
Campaign and Distribution, Include 
Bridgeport, The Wonder City, Com- 
pletely Covered by the 

BRIDGEPORT POST AND STANDARD-TELE- 


GRAM’S 50,000 A DAY CIRCULATION! 





Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston —New York———_—_—_—_——Chicago 
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Every printing paper must measure up 
to certain well defined standards 
to meet the requirements 
demanded by the par- 
ticular jobin hand 


Equator Offset 


‘‘Made as a Specialty’’ 


—is held to be the standard offset 
paper by offset printers and paper 
users. Rigid adherence to definite 
standards for strength, finish, siz- 
ing, color and packing has pro- 
duced a specialty offset paper as 
uniform as is humanly and mechan- 
ically possible. 

Equator Offset is the one sheet 
which gives the best printing re- 
sults and the greatest production, 
day after day the year ’round. 
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Send for Samples and Prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo 
St. Paul Philadelphia Cincinnati 


. 
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The Advertising That Has Sold 
De Laval Separators 


Frequent Visits to Farmers and Quiet Visits to Dealers Kept the Company 
Informed of Constantly Changing Conditions—How the 
Copy Was Kept Productive 


By S. C. Lambert 


| = advertising of the De 
Laval Separator Co. has had 
to sell separators—actually and 
definitely sell a highly technical 
specialty—to the keenest judge of 
value in the world, the American 
farmer. 

The last year has made the best 
showing of all. The viewpoint 
of the De Laval advertising has 
therefore a very suggestive inter- 
est, for it has proven itself highly 
successful. Advertisers who wish 
to sell to the farmer may well 
study the method followed in the 
company’s advertising. 

George B. Sharpe, who has just 
left De Laval to join the Cleve- 
land Tractor Co., has been in 
charge of the advertising for 
nine years. The story of De 
Laval’s advertising must be in 
large part a description of his 
method of work. 

Mr. Sharpe directed his adver- 
tising department, not really from 
his home office, in New York, 
but from the field—from the 
farm and the dairy. He had an 
absolute contempt for superficial 
and obvious appeal. He never 
“doped out” ideas; he went to 
the soil for them. Every ad was 
freighted with human _ interest 
and fact—always fact! 

He was the despair of the com- 
mercial artist. He has turned 
down so many beautiful draw- 
ings that they would make a lively 
exhibit in themselves. For Mr. 
Sharpe operated along these lines 
in passing upon farm journal 
illustrations: “The farmer has the 
quickest kind of an eye. He 
misses nothing. He has time, 
eventually, to sit down under a 
parlor lamp and look at every 
line in a picture. If he discovers 
a technical error he will never 
forgive the advertiser. 


He seems 
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to resent ignorance of farm af- 
fairs. In my nine years of De 
Laval endeavor, I have watched 
my illustrations with far more 
than ordinary care because I knew 
that it was almost fatal to print 
a technical mistake. 

“Look through our numerous 
farm journals; they are heavily 
illustrated and the volume of this 
advertising is on the increase. 
Yet I have been with a dairyman 
who deliberately -took the time 
and the trouble to pick flaws in 
ads—go through them, from end 
to end, and laugh uproariously at 
the unconscious errors made by 
those who construct the pages. 
It may be a silo, for silos have 
marked individuality in various 
sections of the country; it may 
be the way furrows run, or 
ground is plowed or the prox- 
imity of trees to outhouses. It 
may be the manner in which fruit 
trees have been placed in an or- 
chard by an artist who did not 
know his subject; it may be the 
actual type of barn employed. 
Artists who make commercial de- 
signs so often infer that the 
farmer in Idaho builds exactly 
the same sort of barn that is 
used in Georgia or Illinois. They 
differ widely. 


FARMERS AS CRITICS OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS 


“No illustration 


‘advertising 
should be finally O.K.’d for run- 
ning, until it has been officially 
passed upon by someone who is 
living proof and who can check 


it up according to the farm 
Hoyle. I will never forget the 
story of the Patent Food and 
Balanced Ration man who ran a 
series of illustrated advertise- 
ments in a Pennsylvania farm 
paper that circulated almost ex- 
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clusively in that territory. He 
used large heads of certain 
breeds of cows and pigs. Very 
soon, the paper and the adver- 
tiser began to receive hot letters 
from farmers and cattle breeders 
in that territory. They wanted to 
know why in thunder such-and- 
such breeds had been pictured. 
They were not raised in Penn- 
sylvania, except by amateurs— 
they were no good, anyhow. 

“That advertising was literally 
wasted. The breeders were rais- 
ing different pigs and cows and 
any other struck them as the apex 
of folly. Resentment was created 
rather than sales. 

“Farmers are peculiar. Exag- 
geration, for instance, has an ag- 
gravating effect upon them. And 
if you want to arouse real antag- 
onism, picture your rural repre- 
sentative as a person in seedy 
clothes, with long chin whiskers 
and patches on his knees. The 


modern farmer prides himself on 
his progressiveness. 
bile provides 
larger trade centres. 


His automo- 
ready access to 
You will 
find him wearing the latest 
clothes and his daughter manages 
to get tailor-made garments from 
New York and Chicago. She has 
a piano and a player piano and 
she knows the latest topical songs 
of Broadway shortly after they 
come from the press or the stage. 

“T think the greatest number of 
errors in farm journal advertis- 
ing occurs along in here—pictur- 
ing the farmer and his accessories 
as super-rustic. The artist is pos- 
sessed to show a venerable old 
geezer in top boots, with a straw 
in his mouth, and surrounded by 
hogs and chickens. There are 
farmers of this type, perhaps 
plenty of them, but they are in 
the minority. The farmér who is 
worth while is a man of impor- 
tant consequence in his com- 
munity and in his State. He 
dresses like anyone else and be- 
haves quite as rationally.” 

“How is this practical knowl- 
edge to be acquired?” Mr. 
Sharpe was asked. “Advertising 
men in all branches must begin 
to learn the farm field, for it is 
on the eve of a tremendous boom. 
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Almost everything that is adver- 
tised can sold to the farmer. 
Advertisers and advertising men 
must acquire a sound knowledge 
immediately of farms and farm- 
ers and the things that appeal to 
those who till the soil.” 


GETTING AT THE REASONS FOR A 
FARMER'S PURCHASES 


“Well,” answered Mr. Sharpe— 
he is a big, rugged, easy-going 
man with many of the natural 
characteristics of a farmer— 
“early in my advertising career 
I learned two things, and learned 
them by heart; and any success 
I have had in farm marketing can 
be pretty nearly traced back to 
this source. Point number one: 
if you have something to sell 
to the farmer, you will get along 
a great deal faster if you find out 
first-hand just how he uses it and 
why he uses it and what he wants 
to know about it before he buys 
it. This may seem like A-B-C 
stuff but so many manufacturers, 
as is evidenced by their advertis- 
ing, work along diametrically op- 
posite lines and are a great deal 
more interested in the illustra- 
tions and arguments in the 
printed message that appeal to 
themselves than they are in what 
will appeal to the prospective pur- 
chaser. 

“I wish to amplify and explain 
the above. Advertisers have a 
habit of writing and drawing copy 
to suit their own ideas and fan- 
cies. Such material is drawn or 
written to pass the home censor 
rather than the one on the farm. 
When I was with De Laval, I was 
never very much interested in, or 
impressed by what the big men 
in the organization thought of an 
ad we prepared. I kept the 
dairyman or the farmer in mind. 
What would he think of it? What 
did the dealer think of it? And 
in most advertising, I am afraid 
there is far too much of this 
office tinkering and pampering. 
Ad men prepare ads to secure 
O.K.’s from some member of the 
firm. They are so busy at this 
that they forget they are trying 
to sell goods with the advertis- 
ing.’ 











We announce. 


} WILLIAM W. RODGERS 


As Eastern Adver- 


tising Manager of 
Today's Housewife. 





For five years Mr. 
Rodgers has been in 
our Advertising De- 
partments—Eastern 
and Western tem- 
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The Alaska Fisheries 


The most important product of Alaska today is not gold or copper 
or coal, but fish. The people of war-ridden Europe, and our own 
saan must have food, and canned salmon is cheaper and better suited 

‘or transportation than almost any other kind of food. That is why 
the fish business of Alaska is supreme today. 

The salmon industry began in Alaska in 1878 with two canneries. 
The growth of the industry has been steady, until there are now about 
140 canneries in the entire territory. During the year 1917 the can- 
neries of southeastern Alaska packed 3,284,408 cases of salmon. Up 
to tember 1, 1918, the pack was only 300,000 behind the 
total for 1917, with every indication that it would far exceed 1917. 
The ar —— value of the 1918 pack up to the first of September 
was $ 


Web 09 loteery of exch veleme hese enn, of expen, Gepenat of power bento 
The fish-traps, built along the shore, are unloaded cannery tenders, 
ee re tales a ee Ca bata. 


nie Teale 
cngines from 16 t0 S01 PS 
Let us tell you about our circulation among the boats that work. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers. 


Published Monthly by 


The Penton Publishing Company 


Penton Building, Cleveland 
Power Boating The Marine Review The Iron Trade Review 
The Foundry The Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market Report 
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“And what was the second 
point?” 

“That I could not get this in- 
formation, this first-hand basic 
knowledge from lectures or ar- 
ticles. That it was not to be had 
from trade-paper stories, surveys 
of the farm markets, or from any 
other individual source. The only 
way I could really get acquainted 
with the farmer and the trade 
was to get out on the farm and 
meet the former and talk with 
him.” 

“This meant trips into the terri- 
tory where the product was be- 
ing sold?” 

“For nine years I have mixed 
pretty freely with the folks I 
wanted to reach. Yet on these 
many trips, I have seldom, if 
ever, been introduced as the ad- 
vertising manager, or even as 
a friend of the field salesman or 
of the dealer with whom I might 
be traveling, and for the most 
part, have sat on the side lines 
and paid little or no attention 
to the conversation, particularly 
when an actual sale was being 
discussed—and, although I seem- 
ingly paid no attention to the con- 
versation, in reality I missed none 
of it, because that was what I 
was there for. 

“Of course, very often before 
leaving I had a little talk with 
the farmer, told him I was inter- 
ested in farm-paper publications 
and tried to get a little additional 
line on his reading and buying 
habits. 


THE CHANGES WAR HAS BROUGHT 
TO THE FARM 


“Another thing in this line; 
some men seem to think that if 
they make a trip of this kind once 
in ten years, this is sufficient. In 
my own case, however, I find 
that it is necessary for me to re- 
new my acquaintance at regular 
intervals if I want to keep in 
touch with farm conditions. This 
is particularly true in the last 
few years when these farm con- 
ditions have probably changed 
more in three or four years than 
they did in the previous fifteen 
or twenty. War: is. revolutioniz- 
ing the farm—has_ completely 


changed it—and the end is not 
yet in sight.” 

“What has contributed to these 
revolutionary changes?” 

“The telephone, now accepted 
and more universally employed, 
the aytomobile and the farm and 
daily’ paper. These factors have 
brought the farmer in closer 
touch with his neighbors and with 
the entire outside world. Then 
too, the growing use of machinery 
on the farm has given the farmer 
more leisure. He has more time 
to read and to digest what he does 
read. 

“One of my first experiences in 
the study of the farm market had 
to do with the sale of farm 
wagons, and I found that these 
were being advertised largely in 
the winter and spring. When I 
asked why, I was told that most 
farm wagons were sold in the 
spring. I had my own ideas about 
this, however, and a careful in- 
vestigation, covering the entire 
country, demonstrated, that while 
in the general farming districts 
it was true that a good many 
wagons were sold. in the spring, 
however in the cotton-growing 
and corn growing sections the sale 
of farm wagons was largely sea- 
sonal. There were many sections 
in these belts where more wagons 
were sold in six weeks in the fall 
than in all the rest of the year 
put together. 

“This being the case, the logical 
thing for me to do was to run 
our farm paper and other adver- 
tising in such sections over a 
period antedating the opening up 
of the retail wagon business, and 
during the period when sales were 
most active. 

“It has been my experience that 
definite information could be se- 
cured on almost any topic if I 
went after it right, and it is not 
difficult to discover the ins and 
outs of the farm buying habit, 
in any given territory and for 
any line of merchandise, if you 
consult the right people in the 
right way and do not resort to 
speculation or hearsay. 

“1 was still in the wagon busi- 
ness when I first became deeply 
interested in the subject of dealer 
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advertising in local newspapers. 
I believed the only reason why a 
great many dealers did not adver- 
tise in their local papers was be- 
cause either they did not know 
how or they did not want to be 
bothered with the details. I pro- 
ceeded to spend a number of 
weeks discussing this proposition 
with local newspaper publishers 
and with local dealers. 

I came back not only fully 
convinced that such a plan of 
local advertising, if properly pre- 
sented, would receive favorable 
response, but also with a plan ac- 
tually worked out in the field, 
which I felt sure would fit the 
conditions as they existed. The 
plan which I developed shortly 
after for local dealer advertising 
in local newspapers began to. 
operate successfully and the best 
proof that this plan was funda- 
mentally right is that I have used 
it continuously, with slight 
change, for the past nines 
years. The De Laval organiza-’ 
tion, through its operation, has” 
probably secured a greater degree 
of co-operation than any other 
concern in the country. 

“T simply cite this as a demon- 
stration of the fact that’ the place 
to get information for advertis- 
ing, in its physical and funda- 
mental form, is at the source, 
and that the merchandising or 
advertising plan developed on this 
basis is sure to meet with success. 


ARRIVING AT THE RIGHT COPY FOR 
DIFFERENT SEASONS 


“In the cream separator busi- 


ness, as most people know, the 
great bulk of our advertising in 
the farm papers has been run in 
the first seven months of the year. 
The reason for this is that in- 
vestigations show that two-thirds 
of the year’s volume of retail 
sales are made from the first of 
March to the first of August and 
conditions of use and sales are 
such that I do not believe that any 
amount of advertising during the 
off months would make any great 
difference in the sales curve; at 
least not enough to justify the 
expense. I know that it is some- 
times possible to change the buy- 
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ing habit through advertising, but 
conditions affecting the buying 
habit should be very carefully 
looked into before any attempt 
is made to accomplish such a 
result. 

“The first cost of an article as 
large as a cream separator must 
influence the character of the ad- 
vertising,” continued Mr. Sharpe. 
“People do not usually make up 
their minds to buy, over night, 
an article which costs as much, 
or is such an important factor 
in their life as a cream separator. 
When George Daniels said, years 
ago, that thousands of people rode 
on the Empire State Express in 
their mind before they ever took 
a seat in a coach, he stated a very 
vital fact in advertising. ‘Markets 
are made in people’s minds,’ and 
the purchase of an article, such 
as a cream separator or an auto- 
mobile, a tractor or a silo is un- 
doubtedly very often discussed 
backwards and forwards in the 
farm home for months before the 
sale is eventually made. 

“With this idea in mind I al- 


* ways like to start my intensivé 


advertising campaign about two 


months in advance of the active 


buying season, I think it is a 
good plan to make pre-season 
copy more or less general, with 
the idea of simply creating a 
favorable impression for the 
product; but as I get into the 
active buying season I like to use 
copy which has more of a real 
sales angle. 

“Sprinkled through, I found it 
expedient to employ ads based on 
a known condition or a farm 
experience. While on one of my 
trips I bumped into a farm auc- 
tion. The goods and chattels of 
a ‘dairy were being sold on the 
block and farmers for miles 
around were in attendance. These 
auctions are a fairly common oc- 
currence. An artist made a pic- 
ture of the crowds and the auc- 
tioneer. It required days to per- 
fect that design. I was insistent 
that the types shown and the 
clothing worn be true to life in 
every detail. 

“At the auction I mention, a 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Fuller 


Besides TIMKEN the clients of Fuller & Smith are: 


The Aluminum Castings Company, 
“*Lynite” and “Lynux” Castings. 
The a M ultigraph Sales Company, 
he “M eee Y 


The pm Compan 
Standard and ‘Special Factory- Buildings. 


The Beaver Board Companies, 
“Beaver Board.’ 

The Beaver Manufacturing Company, 
Beaver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 


Borton & Borton, Investment Securities. , 
The Bourne-Fuller Co., Iron and Steel Jobbers. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Figuring and Bookkeeping Machines. 


Adve 


The Central Brass Manufacturing Company, 
“‘Quick-pression”’ Faucets. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company, 
Lake Steamship Lines. 


The Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Company, 
Moulding Machines and Foundry Supplies 


The Cleveland Provision Company 
“Wiltshire’’ Meat Products. 


The Craig Tractor Company, Farm Tractors. 


Duplex Lighting Works of General Electric Co 
Duplex Lighting. 


The Glidden C ompany, 
Varnishes and “‘Jap-a-lac” 


sing 





Household Finishes 


The 
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Smit 


»e-Regent Works of General Electric Co., 
Ivanhoe” Metal Reflectors and Illuminating 
( ssware. 
m School of Illustrating and Cartooning 
»rrespondence School. 
1al Lamp Works of General Electric Co., 
lazda Lamps. 
Nuttall Company, Tractor Gears. 
ow & Wilcox Company, 
Mechanics’ Hand Tools; Tinsmiths’ 
Tools and Machines; Builders’ Hardware. 


sburgh Gage and Supply Compan 


y. 
lectric Washing Machines; 


Gainaday 

a Electric Cleaners. 
stos Metal, Gy psum Roofing, 

Road Mate fal, etc. 

{. T. Silver Company, 

Silver Style" Women's Suits and Coats. 


Hotels Statler Company, Inc 
Operating Hotels Statler, Bete. Cleveland, 
troit and St. Hotel Pennsyl 
vania, New York Cit 
J. Stevens Arms Company, Firearms. 
John R. Thompson Company, 
estaurants in 38 cities in the United States 
and Canada. 
University School, College Preparatory School. 
The Upson Nut Com y, 

Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products. 
The Wes‘cott Motor Car Co., Passenger Cars. 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 

Central Station, Railway and Power Piant 

Equipment, Motors, Fans, Heating Devices, 
Automobile Starting, Lighting and Ignition 
Equipment. 

Willard Storage Battery Co., Storage Batteries. 


eveland 
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De Laval separator was being auc- 
tioned. It brought a dollar and 
a quarter more, after two years 
use, than the owner had paid for 
it. Immediately I saw the prac- 
tical value of that scene and that 
argument, for advertising pur- 
poses. Every farmer who saw the 
picture would see reflected an ac- 
tual scene. And that is why my 
trips helped me so much; I see 
the pictures painted in advance 
and I am in a better position to 
censor them wisely and with 
critical justice. 

“There should be less picture 
and more text during the winter 
months. Why? Because then 
the farmer has more time to read. 
This type of ad also carries its 
own uncontestable and supported 
statements. Claims of merit are 
proven. 

“Examine the advertisement 
titled ‘You Can’t Afford to Miss 
This.’ It was designed to take 
advantage of the thrift appeal, 
especially during the war, when 
there was a tendency to put off 
the buying of anything that could 
be done without. I know from 
practical experience that in the 
spring and early summer months 
the farmer is a very busy man 
and has little time to read. In 
fact. I secured some definite 
information on this very topic 
several years ago by writing to a 
number of agricultural colleges 
and Having them get an opinion 
from their farmer-boy students 
as to the comparative amount of 
time given to the farm paper in 
the farm home in the spring and 
summer, as compared to the win- 
ter months. The copy headed 
‘Cow Owners’ was the result. 
Note how little copy there is and 
its bold display. It is an ad- 
vertisement for the farmer in his 
busy season.” 

“What of the 
women ?” 

“Years ago, I learned that a 
great many separators .were used 
by the women of the farm and 
that the woman had a good deal 
to say about the purchase of a 
cream separator. Therefore, 
knowing that mechanical argu- 
ments do not appeal very much 


appeal to 
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to women, I refrained from 
stressing arguments of this kind 
in farm journal copy.” 

“And _ illustrations for 
class?” 

“The pictorial suggestion of 
ease of operation, of thrift and 
of pride in a beautiful piece of 
mechanism. The farm woman 
likes pretty pictures just as does 
her city sister. 

“TI used direct-mail advertising 
extensively for De Laval and for 
several interesting reasons. They 
are: 

“1. It offers very much better 
opportunities in the way of illus- 
tration, use of color, etc. The 
presentation of the sales message 
can be done in a de luxe manner. 
Farm people like pictures—you 
can’t give them too many. 

“2. It is possible to classify 
your prospects into different buy- 
ing classes, and then adapt the 
message to the prospect. 

“3. Dealer agents appreciate 
this form of sales co-operation to 
a far greater extent than they do 
the genéral publicity—the pub- 
lication advertising, which is de- 
signed to increase the demand 
and make retail sales easier of 
accomplishment. 

“Such prospects are divided into 
three distinct classes: non-users, 
competitive users, and users of the 
old, out-of-date De Laval machines. 
Direct advertising to these classes 
is individualized. I always went 
in strong for two and three color 
folders, artistically designed and 
printed on the best paper. The 
illustrations were always the best 
I could secure. Five of us passed 
on those drawings, going over 
them, again and again. 

“See the folder ‘Let the men 
who know most point the way.’ 
This piece of direct advertising 
appeals to the farmer who is using 
no separator of any kind. A sort 
of motion-picture scheme of illus- 
tration is employed and not only 
the farmer’s wife but the dealer 
is worked into the picture-story. 
This. introducing of the dealer 
pleases him and goes a long way 
in getting his warm personal co- 
operation. These folders, in long 
connected sets, are mailed out 


this 
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from our office but all bear the im- 
print of the dealer from whom we 
secured the prospect’s name. Every 
member of the family, we found, 
read these motion-picture sales 
stories. They were a huge success. 

“IT hear complaints quite often 
from sales and advertising man- 
agers that their dealers do not give 
them the co-operation and support 
they should. In a good many cases 
I must confess I do not blame the 
dealer. It has been my experience 
that when a proposition such as 
advertising in the local newspaper 
or sending in lists of prospects for 
follow-up work is taken up with 
the dealer, either by mail or 
through the medium of the sales- 
man in the field, and a plan pre- 
sented that the dealer can see for 
himself is not only logical but 
bears evidence that the man who 
made the plan had a clear under- 
standing of buying conditions as 
they actually exist, such a plan 
will receive the hearty support of 
the great majority of dealers. 

“It is a serious mistake to buy 
cheap art for the farmer. I am 
convinced that it is practically im- 
possible to convey the impression 
of superiority and quality of mer- 
chandise with cheap, tawdry work. 
When the treasurer of my com- 
pany signed checks representing 
delivery Of a quantity of folders 
or catalogues or illustrations, I al- 
ways said to him that what he ac- 
tually paid for was not so much 
paper or ink or paint, as the im- 
pression the catalogue or booklet 
or illustration would finally make 
upon the ultimate consumer. In 
other words, it was poor policy to 
buy advertising material as one 
would buy clothespins or nails. I 
believe ‘the farmer appreciates 
quality or illustration and reason- 
ableness of argument just as much 
as any other type of American 
citizen, 

“Due to his environment, which 
is more or less isolated, the farmer 
is undoubtedly a good deal more 
suspicious than the average city 
man, and that is all the more rea- 
son why the appeal to him should 
ring true. I am absolutely and 
thoroughly convinced that what 
the farmer wants, in the last analy- 


Canada as 


sis, more than anything else, is 
value—a run for his money; and 
that he will pay the price for a 
high-grade article if you convince 
him that the merchandise will give 
him the service he wants.” 


Kipling as Canada’s Publicity 


Man 
Quesec, March 18, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have just opened last week’s Parint- 
ers’ Inx at the  whereon it is stated 
that Kipling’s “Our Lady of the 
Snows” did not impede immigration. 
This, of course, has been a bone of 
contention between many authorities. 
Personally I have felt that “Our Lady 
of the Snows” was the biggest public- 
ity boost. that Canada, and uebec 
Province in rticular, ever got. 

Anyone who has had the pleasure 
of living in Quebec will tell you of its 
splendid invigorating winter; the cold 
and the snow which make one throb 
with life and that drew from such a 
man as Kipling his poem of praise. 

Clear, cold winter and its mountains 
of snow are assets that Canada has 
not cashed in on nearly as much as she 
should. 

Ask the sverege person in what way 
is California different to the rest of 
the world. Invariably the answer will 
be climate—climate. California climate 
has been boosted till the two are al- 
ways associated. So it should be with 
Canada. Nowhere on God’s green 
earth is there such a clean, cold, bone- 
and soul-building winter, and the time 
is bound to come when “Our Lady of 
the Snows” will be thrust upon the 
Non-Quebecer with his apology for a 
winter. 

And if Canada will only buckle 
down to the job of realizing the God- 
send she has in her winter, the far- 
land of pposedl pl nt 
snow and aenery ice will change in 
the mind of Mr. Average American to 
a desirable place of exhilarating cli- 
mate where the young stay young and 
the old grow strong. 

With reference to the statement that 
the suggestion to present Her Highness 
Princess Patricia with furs was un- 
favorably received, I might say that 
while agree with the gift the Prin- 
cess did get, there is little doubt in 
my mind as to what she would have 
preferred. 

Snow! Great beautiful mountains of 
it, is as inseparable in the mind from 
Amsterdam is from: dia- 





away 


monds. 

And I would say, ask Friend Kip- 
ling to write another and stronger poem 
on the same meyer. What say you? 

ILLIAM MACMILLAN. 


Auburn Motor Car Appoints 


Agent 
The McJunkin Advertising Company, 


of Chicago, has secured the advertising 
account of the Auburn Motor Car, 
Auburn, Ind. 
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* 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


For the first time a daily newspaper of 
the Southeast has carried a million lines of 
advertising in one month. 

During March The Daily and Sunday 
Atlanta Journal printed 1,083,740 lines of 
paid advertising. 

Many thousand lines of Oil and other 
highly speculative advertising were de- 
clined. 

Hearty thanks to all the friends who 
placed the advertising which The Journal 
did carry. 





An 8 page Rotogravure Picture 
section printed on extra heavy, 
super-calendered paper, is an 
every Sunday feature of The 
Atlanta Journal. 


Rates: 30c to 20c a line. 











Advertise th The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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The Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., will be glad to 
send “Selective Mailings” upon request. 
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Getting Men - 
Together and How You 
Can Help 


(Continued from page 20) 
vith their hands, and that the 
progress of America will be in 
lirect proportion to their co-opera- 
tion and understanding. 

Careless talk about industry is 
to-day as disloyal as German 
1ropaganda was a few months 
igo; and in stopping this you and 
| can help. 

Last week in a parlor car going 
to Chicago a little incident took 
place which is illuminating. A 
very prosperous, well-dressed, in- 
telligent man was talking to his 
ompanion. “Wages have got to 
come down and come down quick- 
ly,” said he; “it’s preposterous to 
think anything else.” And then 
ame the too common kind of talk 
about “labor”—as though he were 
speaking of Esquimaux or Hot- 
tentots. He spoke of one case in 
particular. 


“One of my men came to me 
ind said he couldn’t live and sup- 
ort his family with expenses as 


high as they are now, at the 
wages I was giving him,” the pros- 
perous, intelligent-looking man 
continued; “and I told him that 
n six months he’d be walking the 
streets trying to get a job at half 
his present pay.” 

At that point a little man across 
the aisle said: “There is a Bol- 
shevik propagandist talking in this 
car.” The first man said a few 
words to his friend, got red 
.round the collar, stood up and 
walked across the aisle. “Did 
ou mean me?” he demanded. 

The little man said, “Yes, sir.” 

The usual heated discussion 
hen started and at the suggestion 
of two friends it was adjourned 
to the smoking room. 

I followed them, and there a 
urprising thing happened. The 
ttle man gave his point of view, 
1at men who talk carelessly, who 
tir up trouble, who try to breed 
conditions in which anarchy would 
ourish, are themselves its best 
propagandists. Several other 
men joined the talk, and soon the 


prosperous-looking individual who 
had started the argument said to 
the little man: “You've opened 
my eyes and taught me a lesson 
yo I’m glad you spoke as you 
id. “ 
What can you and I do? We 
can get men in industry together, 
get them to use common sense, 
get them to talk points of agree- 
ment. You and I dislike the ex- 
tremists on both sides; we are 
American citizens and whether 
we run a lathe or a bank we are 
for co-operation instead of com- 
petition right now, for evolution 
not revolution. We can spread 
this doctrine. We can as indi- 
viduals keep intact in our town 
the spirit and memory of un- 
selfish devotion to a common ideal, 
the good of America. Any 
American citizen has the right to 
do this. All he needs is a little 
courage, an open mind, some in- 
formation, and a lot of tact. 


NO TIME TO SIT BACK 


If you have these qualities elect 
yourself a committee of one to 
keep people together in your town. 
It is as necessary now as it ever 
was. Don’t wait until men are 
brought together by an official 
mediation board. Be the ounce of 
prevention in your own town. 

If you are a manufacturer 
speak out in meeting when your 
association gets together and tell 
the shell-back to come to life. 
Get a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce at At- 
lantic City representing eight 
thousand manufacturers, and in- 
duce men to put these principles 
into actual operation in their 
plants. They are a big step along 
the road of progress. 

If you are a machinist, a clerk, 
or a copper miner, send for the 
platform of the American Alli- 
ance for Labor and Democracy 
and ask them for real informa- 
tion. They have no axe to grind, 
either, nothing to sell but 
AMERICANISM. 

Whoever you are, or whatever 
your work, get in touch with your 
local Chamber of Commerce, with 
the labor leaders, editors, manu- 
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facturers, and ministers, and get 
them together for a conference 
for the good of the community. 

Urge your minister, your edi- 
tor to preach the doctrine of co- 
operation, agreement and open- 
mindedness. 

Reconstruction isn’t something 
which just grows like Topsy; it 
is what you and I say and do and 


think within the next twelve 
months. 
Readjustment calls for com- 


mon sense and that means your 
sense and mine and the commu- 
nity’s, and there is not a glut of 
that commodity on the market at 
the present time. In the words of 
a recent magazine advertisement: 

“Let us all work together. 
Shoulder to shoulder we will 
march on to the fulfillment of 
America’s Industrial Destiny. 
Let’s go!” 


A Two-Page Business Paper 
Want Ad 


Tue Atirep Pusticiry Bureau 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I notice on page 150 of your issue 
of March 6 a little story about the full- 
page want ad of the “New Era Check 
Writer.” 

I submit to you (not because it is 
our own invention) proof of a_ two- 
page advertisement which appeared in a 
recent issue of Engineering News-Rec- 
ord. Of course the cost a this adver- 
tisement was probably not so much as 
the one which appeared in the news- 
papers, but I do believe that the Lake- 
wood Engineering Company’s advertise- 
ment in Engineering News-Record was 
much more unusual than the New Era 
Check Writer’s advertisement in the 
newspapers. 

At any rate, the Lakewood advertise- 
ment has caused considerable comment 
in the construction field and has, to 
date, resulted in over 500 letters from 
really high-grade men. From these re- 
plies we have been able to select as 
many men as we can use and they are 
all men who measure up in every way 
to the high standards set by the Lake- 
wood Engineering Company’s sales de- 
partment 

Tue Attiep Pusiicitry Bureau, 
By C. W. Garrison. 





Rodgers Promoted With “To- 
day’s Housewife” 


William W. Rodgers, who has been 
in the advertising department of To- 
day’s Housewife for five years, has 


been appointed Eastern advertising man- 
ager. 
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The Tragedy of. the Oversold 
Consumer 


Tuos. E. Wiison & Co. 

; Curcaco, Ix. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Talk about your strong selling copy. 

You have to hand it to the manufactur- 
ers of tooth preparations. 
_ While visiting a friend of mine, I no- 
ticed he had three different kinds of 
tooth preparations in his medicine chest. 
Upon questioning him, I found that the 
reason for this assortment of powder 
and paste was that the poor fellow was 
a victim of ‘‘scare” copy. The follow- 
ing sad but true tale was related, as 
the poor fellow wept softly: 

“I have been blessed with a fair set 
of molars,” he began. “I read an ad- 
vertisement saying, “The only way to 
keep your teeth until the undertaker 
pays his respects, is to avoid “acid 
mouth.”’ This sounded logical, so I 
bought a tube of *s tooth paste. 

“*Remove the hidden “film” or you 
will soon be interested in a set of 
“phoney” chewers,’ warned another 
full-page ad. Dare I take any chances? 
Not so you could notice it. So ye 
neighborhood druggist was again pat- 
ronized. 

“Then, to cap the climax,” he contin- 
ued, wringing his handkerchief, “I read 
that ‘A tooth preparation, to be efficient, 
should clean and clean only,’ and to 
avoid medicated preparations like the 
Crown Prince ‘shied clear of the firing 
line,’ and again Y. N. D. tickled his 
cash register.” 

“What do you do, use all three at 
noc same time?” I inquired sympathet- 
ically. 

“No,” he sobbed, “I keep a copy of 
each ad handy, and read them all each 
morning; some mornings I am sold on 
one, and some mornings on another. It 
is the only safe way,” he sighed wearily 


as he dried his eyes. 
rwin L. RosenBERG. 








- W. C. Hellman Joins 
Kuppenheimer 


W. C. Hellman, advertising manager 
of Levy Bros., Louisville, for the last 
three and a half years, has entered the 
advertising department of B. Kuppen- 
heimer & Co., Chicago. | 

Mr. Hellman was previous! 
tising manager of the Hub, 
Lytton & Sons, Chicago. 


adver- 
enry C. 





Joins New York “Tribune” 


David W. Howe, formerly of Scrib 
ner’s, has joined the advertising staff 
of the New York Tribune. e has 
recently been discharged after duty 
overseas in the Air Service. Mr. Howe 
was for two years Scribner's represen 
tative in New York State and south 
ern territory. 
‘ 


i 

Albert E. 
vertising department of 
penter Co., Chicago, to go with the 
A. W. Shaw Company, of the same city 





Reynolds has left the ad 
Geo. B. Car- 
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An American Saleswoman in Brazil 


She Suggests That Some of Our Firms Mend Their Ways—How Their 
Shortsightedness Handicaps Representatives in Meeting 
Competition from Abroad 


By Lucie M. Morgan 


HE idea of telling through 

Printers’ INK my experiences 
as a saleswoman here in Rio de 
Janeiro is much more exciting than 
the actual experiences. On the 
whole it has just been~ hard, 
dogged plugging; entirely unspec- 
tacular. 

Having a fair command of 
Portuguese, a great liking for Rio 
and a strong desire to stay here, I 
decided to tackle the first oppor- 
tunity that offered a livelihood. An 
American house gave me a line 
of American silks to markct here 
—nlo easy proposition, for compe- 
tition with French and Japanese 
silks was very keen, with all] the 
confidence of the trade in the 
French goods. 

Before the war there had been a 
German woman selling goods here 
and I am told she was much liked 
and very successful. When I he- 
gan, it had been a long time since 
a woman had visited the whole- 
salers and my first calls were made 
very difficult by the fact that so 
many of the houses could not un- 
derstand a woman trying to scll 
them, and they made desperate 
efforts to shoo me out to a retail 
store. I suppose it was funny to 
see me struggling to convince these 
people that I wanted to sell in- 
stead of to buy, but to me it was 
almost tragic. Once I removed 
this idea from their minds, I have 
been able to discuss business with 


them freely and fully and have . 


almost invariably been accorded 
perfect courtesy and kindness. 

Brazilians are charming people 
and it is a pleasure to do business 
with them, even when they are 
frank in their criticism of “Ameri- 
can methods.” They apologize for 
it and say they wish they could do 
more business with us but we mike 
it too difficult by our demands and 
also, they regret to say, by our un- 
reliability. 


When I first came to Brazil, 
American stock was way down 
and for the first time in my life I 
found being patriotic a hard job. 
When we declared war things were 
different. We Americans were 
made much of and nothing was too 
good for us. I had the funny ex- 
perience of having my carfare paid 
very frequently by perfect strang- 
ers, who would smilingly ask my 
permission by saying, “Madame is 
American.” Now that conditions 
are becoming somewhat normal 
and European efforts have been 
increased, we are in another slump, 
with indications of a further de- 
cline unless we mend our ways. 

European houses maintain more 
resident salesmen here than we do 
and they are usually better 
equipped than ours and appear to 
have fuller authority upon. which 
to act.. European quotations 
change less rapidly than ours and 
their credit terms make life for 
the salesman more bearable than 
ours do. Brazilians do not differ 
from others in financial matters 
and I presume the average of hon- 
esty is about the same as in any 
other country. Still, our people 
are stiff about terms, stubborn 
about making F. O. B. New York 
prices and stone blind about 
weights and measures. 


THE SALESMAN MUST HAVE THE 
GOODS—IN BRAZIL AS ELSEWHERE 


My chief started me out with a 
small bunch of samples and the 
F. O. B. New York price, in dol- 
lars, per piece, of the silk goods, 
saying, “If you can sell, that is all 
you need to know.” I always had 
been able to sell, but I soon found 
how much more I really needed to 
know ¢efore I could sell to a well- 
informed, practical Brazilian im- 
porter who wishes to know what a 
metre of goods will cost him in 
Brazilian currency. 
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Those houses. who are actually 
selling the trade here are doing 
their own conversions, that is, 
they compute the yardage into 
metres and the dollars into milreis 
and are making their prices C. I. F. 
Rio. When a F. O. B. salesman 
is up against a C. I. F. salesman, 
put your money on the C. I. F.— 
he will win every time. I've sold 
all kinds of textiles and allied 
products against enough discour- 
agement to last a life time. Once 
I found a glove manufacturer who 
wanted samples of kids as his sup- 
ply was falling off and he was 
looking out for the future of his 
business. I sent to New York for 
samples and received a fine line of 
shoe leather samples. My man 
had waited four months and was 
even more weary than I over the 
result. 

When selling independently, 1 
have sent a good many orders to 
the States, always followed by 
duplicate orders in the next mail 
to insure against loss, and from 
some have not even received an 
acknowledgment. This sort of 
thing makes a salesman wild, but 
what can he do? Brazil is three 
weeks away from the States, and 
boats are scarce. 


BRITAIN SHOWS THE WAY 


No one can afford to work, pay 
his own expenses and have such 
things constantly cropping uo. On 
top of this along comes a com- 
petitor from England representing 
a combination of 120 manufac- 
turers of plated ware and jewelry. 
The wonderful thing about this is 
the fact that these manufacturers 
are rivals in trade, but they have 
elected each to show his line bv 
his best product and get together 
for the best interest of their in- 
dustry. They are paying the ex- 
penses and salary of the salesman, 
the British Embassy through its 
Commercial Department gives him 
a place to exhibit, and he is given 
all possible assistance by the Brit- 
ish Chamber of Commerce. 

To my mind this should bé a fine 
example for American manu fac- 
turers. We have an Embassy 
here and our Ambassador is most 
highly admired and respected hy 


all Brazilians; we also have a 
popular and efficient Commercial 
Attaché, Consul and Chamber of 
Commerce. All of these are 
anxious and able to assist the 
salesmen coming here, and are 
constantly doing so. What we 
lack is co-operation among our 
manufacturers, also the assurance 
that the American salesman can 
rely on the folks’ back home. 

One paper buyer recently showed 
me a shipment he had just re- 
ceived from the States; he had the 
sample from which he had or- . 
dered and a blind man could tell 
the difference between it and what 
he received. He has bought for 
years from an English manufac- 
turer and when the sample select- 
ed could not be duplicated another 
sample had always been sent him 
to see if the substituted goods 
would be acceptable. He had 
never been forced to pay in ad- 
vance and receive goods entirely 
different from what he wanted. 
This man tells me sorrowfully he 
will be obliged to return to his 
original source of supply, much as 
he likes the few Americans of his 
acquaintance. 


BUSINESS MEN WORK EARLY AND 
LATE 


Why cannot American manufac- 
turers realize that they exist to 
please the customer instead of 
themselves? If our American pro- 
ducers seriously wish to enter this 
field they must do so through 
proper representation. Then they 
must back up their representatives. 
A knowledge of Portuguese is not 
absolutely necessary—some of the 
most successful business men 
down here do not speak one wori 
of it; but it is a great help, and 
an effort to learn his language is 
much appreciated by the Brazilian. 
First of all the salesman must be a 
gentleman, knowing how to meet 
well-bred people. The braggart 
cannot do business in Brazil. On 


_his approach the buyer becomes 


suspicious, for if he was not bitten 
by one of these before the war he 
certainly had his dose during the 
first two years of that period. 
After the natural exchange of 
courtesies upon meeting your 
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Sunday, March 16, marked a 
Record-Breaking‘ ‘Spring Opening”’ 


AUTOMOBILE 


ADVERTISING 


4] 84 lines of Automobile 
9 Advertising alone— 
were carried in this one issue of the 


Providence Sunday Journal 


Even in Boston, at the opening of 
their Auto Show, only two papers 
carried more. 


28544 Columns of Advertising Appeal 
in this record-breaking issue of the PROVIDENCE 
SUNDAY JOURNAL—a high-water mark for any 
Southern New England paper, daily or Sunday! It 
proves the confidence of advertisers in the dominance 
of this medium—known for over eighty years as “The 
Rhode Island Bible.” 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL CO. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Representatives 


New York . Boston Chicago 
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Write today for our cloth- taken 


bound booklet, “Getting Oss uiert 
Your Booklet Across.” It e e work 
ments nearest binder | ° 
portant facts about adver- Pie 
tising literature. Address Nate 
Folica, E oe There are several binders near you who a 
can give you any information you want oma 
about binding your booklet or catalogue talk 
in INTERLAKEN Book Cloth. Look = th 
them up in your telephone book. They a h 
will show you samples of the many attrac- d 
tive patterns and colors in which INTER- vh a 
LAKEN is made. And they will tell you _ c 
how little it will cost to give your book- a dy 
let the increased pulling power of a sub- al y 
stantial cloth cover. Phone your nearest “hae 
binder—and phone him now. would 
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buyer, he is ready and anxious to 
ret down to business. The Bra- 
ilian merchant is a very busy man, 
iis day begins at seven thirty or 
ight and he works until six thirty 
1 seven. Wholesalers usually 
lose at the lunch hour because the 
varehouse which locks its dvors at 
100n pays a smaller Government 
ax than the one open all day. 
This noon closing has given for- 
igners the idea that business is 
onducted in a leisurely tropical 
vay. This is not so; there is so 
nuch red tape in this country one 
1as to hustle to keep untied. 
Many of the large companies 
have comfortable dining-rooms 
vhere their employees are served a 
rood noon meal, thus being as- 
sured of one proper meal a day, 
ind during this period of high 
prices this is no small matter. 
Coffee is served to everybody once 
1r twice during the morning and 
.fternoon. This sounds lazy and 
luxurious, but a tiny cup of coffee 
taken in one swallow is scarcely an 
uterruption.. There is more detail 
work than we are used to, prob- 


ibly cn account of the continual 


inspections by Government offi- 
‘ials. Whatever the cause, the 
merchants are a busy lot and have 
no use for a salesman who cannot 
talk his business intelligently and 
to the point. I have found these 
merchants quick in their decisions 
ind calculations and the salesman 
vho can deliver his sales as per 
ontract may be sure of. a toyal, 
steady customer,. irrespective of 
nationality. 

I have seen things here that 
would make a saint swear. A store 
n Rio which enjoys the most ex- 
lusive, high-priced trade, was 
panic-stricken when the war broke 
ut and the owners were afraid 
hey could no longer buy their cus- 
tomary choice silk novelty goods 
n France. It happened that an 
\merican salesman of the blow- 
iard type appeared and somehow 
nanaged to induce this house to 
ive him a rather open order for 
ilks. I saw the sad results of this 
ransaction when the silks arrived. 
t scarcely .seemed possible that 
ny one in the United States cou!d 
esign such silks, much less sell 
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them. No-old mammy ever had 
more gorgeously hideous ban- 
dannas than these silks would have 
made—and they were sent to a 
high-priced exclusive shop which 
had always been and continues to 
be supplied with the daintiest, most 
exquisite French conceits. No 
wonder I could not make these 
merchants even look at my Ameri- 
can samples, nor could I blame 
them. They never displayed these 
silken horrors and I suppose gave 
them away to their enemies. This 
particular firm considers goods six 
weeks in their store old stock, and 
sends them to their branch houses 
in the interior where the trade is 
less capricious. 

Of course there is a sale in Rio 
for fantastic materials and we do 
see people on the streets in start- 
ling clothes, but most Brazilian 
women dress well and often own 
much larger wardrobes than 
Americans of corresponding posi- 
tion. 


STANDARD OF AMERICAN GOODS MUST 
BE RAISED 


All buyers prefer dealing with 
resident salesmen because they feel 
there is some recourse if the ship- 
per does not deliver the merchan- 
dise according to instructions. 

Salesmen sent to Brazil should 
above all else be well paid. It costs 
a lot to live here and the expenses 
of doing business are very much 
greater than at home. The cheap 
person with a cheap mind and 
manner will never make good in 
Brazil. It is the manufacturer of 
the cheap product and his drum- 
mer salesman who has put the 
“kibosh” on American trade. I 
know positively as far as goods 
designed for woman’s purchase are 
concerned, our good things are not 
presented here and the only stand- 
ard they have is our third or 
fourth rate stuff which does not 
sell so well at home and has been 
looking for an outlet. 

In many lines low grade goods 
pay the same duties as the highest 
grade. Usually it is the highest 
grade the buyers want. 

As an illustration of this take 
silk hose. France has been the 
source of supply in this line until 
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quite lately. Now conditions have 
changed and there is a great scarc- 
ity of the French goods. The 
market has recently been flooded 
with the cheapest, worst made 
stockings I have ever seen and 
they are selling for about $3 a pair. 
They are selling as American 
made goods and it is a black eye 
for our trade reputation. I have 
talked with women who have 
bought them and they all say, 
“Your American stockings are so 
badly shaped and of such poor 
material I shall be glad when we 
can buy the French again.” 

We have always thought that 
our hosiery was the best shaped 
of all, and this is quite a blow to 
my national pride. I have also 
talked to the buyers of hosiery and 
they all tell me they want better 
grade goods, first to compete with 
the. product of other countries, 
second because silk hosiery pays 
the same duty, be the quality good 
or bad. 

Another point to be considered 
is advertising. Brazilians are great 
at this, blazing posters, street-car 
ads, signs and pages full of adver- 
tising in the papers testify to the 
amount done here. An American 
producer who wishes to get his 
wares into Brazil must advertise 
or help his seller do it, for all 
Brazilian products are strongly 
advertised, and it is cleverly done, 
too. 

It would be a great satisfaction 
to me to feel that anything I have 
said would influence our people for 
the betterment of conditions under 
which we are struggling here. 
Brazil presents the greatest oppor- 
tunities in the world for our na- 
tional expansion of trade. There 
is no richer country, nor one need- 
ing more the encouragement and 
guiding hand of an older sister— 
but we must treat her fairly, be 
worthy of her trust and the two 
great republics of the Western 
world will march on side by side to 
prosperity. 


J. T. Madison a Red Cross 
Major. 
J..T. Madison, of the Gundlach Ad- 


vertising Company, Chicago, has 
made a maler tn the Red Cross service. 
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Why Men Fail 


Since Bradstrect’s Journal first es- 
tablished the fact that business success 
or failure is largely personal—in other 
words, that the individual himself is 
largely responsible for failure to suc- 
ceed in business—there has been no 
higher percentage of personal liability 
established than in the year recently 
closed. In that year 86 per cent of the 
failures were classed as due to the in- 
dividual, and only 14 per cent were 
charged to extraneous causes. In 1917 
85 per cent of all failures were charged _ 
to the individual and only 15 per cent 
to outside causes; in 1916 the propor- 
tions were 81.5 per cent personal and 
18.5 per cent non-personal, and in 1915 
the proportions were 74.4 and 25.6 
per cent, respectively. Never before 
1917 in the quarter century of Brad- 
street’s experience in this sort of 
statistical work was the percentage due 
to the individual himself as high as 85 
er cent, the nearest approach to this 
eing 82 per cent reached in 1910 and 
82.3 per cent reached in 1890. To 
fully understand the above statements, 
it will be advisable to examine Brad- 
street’s groupings of the causes of 
failure proceeding from or inherent in 
the individual as compared with those 
outside his control. 

A. Due to faults of those failing: 
Incompetence (irrespective of other 
causes); inexperience (without other 
incompetence); lack of capital; unwise 
credits; speculation (outside regular 
business); neglect of business (due to 
doubtful habits); personal extrava- 
gance; fraudulent disposition of prop- 


erty. 

B. Not due to faults of those fail- 
ings: Specific conditions (disaster, war, 
floods, etc.); failures of others (of ap- 
parently solvent debtors); competition. 

—*“The Corn Exchange.” 


Advertises Coal at Cut Rates 


The Consumers’ Company, of Chi- 
cago, is running some display advertis- 
ing in the local newspapers in an ef- 
fort to dispose of its overstock of low- 
grade coal. This coal, the company ex- 
plains, it was forced to take on because 
of rulings of the United States Fuel 
Administration and the scarcity of 
freight cars. It offers the coal at about 
50 per cent of the former price, ex- 
plaining that it “needs the room” for 
the first-class coal that now is at its 
disposal with the return of near nor- 
mal conditions in transportation and in 


coal production. 


Dow Drug Co. to Increase Ap- 
propriation Fifty Per Cent 


D. C. Keller, president of the Dow 
Drug Company, Cincinnati, operating a 
chain of twenty-three retail drugstores 
in that city, stated in an address before 
the Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club that 
the company expects to invest 50 per 
cent more in advertising this year than 
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Armour Won’t Do a Retail 
Business 


Armour & Co. are running advertis- 
ing copy in various trade journals in 
which they register an emphatic denial 
that they are engaged in the retail gro- 
cery business. 

They quote “certain jobbing sales- 
men” as circulating reports that Armour 
controls retail grocery stores and is 
planning to enter into the retail gro- 
cery business on a large scale. 

“These reports,” advertisements de- 
clare, “are utterly and absolutely false. 
Armour & Co. do not control any re- 
tail grecery stores wholly or in part. 
We have no intention of engaging in the 
retail grocery business. 

“Armour & Co. are more than pack- 
ers. They are food purveyors. But 
our participating in grocery lines repre- 
sents only 4.6 r cent of our total 
business. Yet wholesale grocery houses 
whose representatives spread these false 
reports are themselves engaged in nu- 
merous side-lines far removed from ed- 
ible products. A recent bill of goods 
which we purchased from a wholesale 
grocer contained more than forty items, 
not one of which could be used for 
food except by an ostrich.” 

Armour & Co. insist 
enough troubles as it is. J. 
mour is quoted as saying, 


they have 
a Ar- 


e have 


no intention of adding the woes of re- 
to the burdens of manufacturing 
istributing.” 


tailin 


and 
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R. D. Meredith Joins Troy 


Agency 
Russell D. Meredith has been appoint- 
ed =< of the promotion department 


of the Byron G: Moon Company, ad- 
vertising agency, of Troy, N. Y. Mr. 
Meredith has been advertising manager 


of Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy col- 
lar manufacturers, and in the past has 
been associated with the sales and ad- 
vertising departments of the Fairchild 
Company, Chicago, the advertising de- 
artment of the United Shirt & Collar 
ompany, Troy, and the Daniel Green 
Felt Shoe Company, Dolgeville, N. Y., 
as advertising director. 





Joins Advertising Department 


of Haynes Automobile 

Walter P. Hanson, recently an En- 
sign in the U. S. Naval Reserve Force, 
has joined the Haynes Automobile Com 
pany, Kokomo, Ind.,\ as assistant ad 
vertising manager. 

Mr. Hansa was at one time with the 
Chicago Examiner. He also served as 
war correspondent on the Mexican bor- 
der in 1916. 





John J.’ Howell has joined the East- 
ern advertising staff of Motor, New 
York. Prior to his present connection 
he was in the Eastern advertising office 
of Photoplay, and at one time was with 
Motor Boating, New York. 
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Crops 


Six hundred million plus 


S the Dollar Value of Louisiana and 
Mississippi 1918 Crops by Bureau of 


From the less than five million acres in 
cultivation in Louisiana and the less than 
eight million acres in Mississippi, the 
average crop return per acre is represented 
by the abnormally high figures of 


Louisiana $55.26 Mississippi $43.10 
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Cigarette Advertisers Mum Under 


Attack of “Antis” 


Asserted That No Joint Advertising in Defense Is Feasible—Fatima 
However, Is Out with a “Propaganda” Ad 


A= of mystery seems to en- 
shroud the future activities 
of cigarette manufacturers in 
combating the recently organized 
crusade of the Anti-Cigarette 
League of America. Advertisers 
of popular brands appear most re- 


ote ree 
Oe 
s aeed meee? 


The garcons 


And mow, win Une ing job done, wisi oo 


FATIMA COPY GIVES STRENGTH TO THE WHOLE 


INDUSTRY 


ticent, declining to be quoted and 
diplomatically refraining to reply 
to direct questions on the subject. 

Some jocularly poke fun at the 
idea of possible cigarette prohibi- 
tion, while others hint that “the 
interests” are in solemn consulta- 
tion. None would commit himself 
that any association advertising 
was being considered, reservedly 
remarking “that’s 


something I 
106 


can’t answer.” But, according to 
a “certain gentleman,” indirectly 
associated with the industry, con- 
certed action is not likely—at least 
so far as the manufacturers are 
concerned. “They had a severe 
spanking by the Supreme Court 
some years ago and to 
day there is no compe- 
tition more genuine in 
the United States than 
between the _ cigarett« 
barons. It would require 
the diplomacy of a Lloyd 
George to harmonize the 
fighting factions.” 

This gentleman dep- 
recates the linking up 
of the forces to fight 
the anti-cigarette crusade: 
with the forces opposed 
to liquor - prohibition. 


“This is just what the 


antis want,” he re- 
marked, “for it tars them 
all with the same brush.” 

Another “unmention- 
able individual” at the 
other end of the tele- 
phone discussed in detail 
the Fatima advertise- 
ment reproduced here 
and its possible relation- 
ship to the anti-cam- 
paign. While it does 
smack of anti-anti-prop- 
aganda, he assured us, 
“this appeal was merely 
incidental. But Fatima 
copy has always been 
propaganda copy if you 
care to call it such,” it 
was asserted. “It has 
always been dignified, building re- 
spect for the entire industry. It 
is heartily opposed to the can- 
can dancing girl variety. In my es- 
timation, the movement will bring 
about a more conservative style of 
cigarette advertising. The Victor) 
advertisement is not inserted with 
a defensive intent, but to glorify 
the war-time service of Fatima.” 

The best propaganda in favor 
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The Green. Fulton. Cunningham Co. 


FORMERLY THE CARL M.GREEN COMPANY. 





CARL M. GREEN, PRES H.J. CUNNINGHAM, TREAS 
J.D. FULTON, VICE-PRES A.W. THOMPSON, SEC. 
DETROIT CHICAGO 


FREE PRESS BLDG STEGER BLDG 





Our organizations in Detroit 
and Chicago work as effectively 
together as though they were 
housed in the same building. 
Yet each possesses the full 
resources and facilities of an 
independent agency. From 
either office our clients receive 
the same loyal and intelligent 


service. 
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of cigarette smoking will, in the 
estimation of another not-to-be 
quoted informant, be the editorial 
propaganda of newspapers and 
magazines. Although cigarette 
advertisers spend between four 
and five million dollars a year in 
all forms of publicity, it is cal- 
culated this friendliness will not 
be cupboard love, but “because 
editors, generally speaking, are 
normal humans. They are al- 
ready poking fun at the antis 
and will laugh the crusade off 
the map. Not more than six 
newspapers in the entire country 
are in favor of the abolition of 
the. cigarette—the mildest form 
of smoking.” 

Tobacco retailers remark that 
they can afford to let matters take 
their course. “The war has, I 
think, pretty well undermined 
whatever prejudice there used to 
be against tobacco,” said the vice- 
president of a large tobacconist’s 
chain. “The Y. M. C. A., for in- 
stance, used to have ‘No Smoking’ 
signs in its establishments. Since 
the war, however, the Y. M. C. A. 
has been one of our busiest dis- 
tributors of tobacco. They dis- 
covered how the people actually 
felt in the matter and came to see 
that there wasn’t anything so in- 
iquitous about smoking after all. 
For the present, I think, we to- 
bacco dealers can, in view of this 
newly awakened realization, let 
such organizations as the Associa- 
tion Opposed to National Prohibi- 
tion take care of the situation.” 

“We have not decided whether 
we will forestall the campaign 
by publicity,” said Charles Dush- 
kind of the Tobacco Merchants’ 
Association of the United States 
in a recent interview, “or whether 
we will await further develop- 
ments or whether the impetus 
of the movement is so slight that 
we can afford to ignore it. How- 
ever, we will not be taken un- 
awares.” ss 

Professor Henry W. Farnum, 
of the Committee of Fifty, tri- 
umphantly points to the fact that 
Henry Ford is dead against the 
cigarette, while on the other hand 
Rev. Robert Rogers, of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, 
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suggests the free distribution of 
tobacco to habitual drinkers when 
the saloons go dry. Both forces 
are well organized, and while a 
hush of secrecy apparently sur 
rounds the preliminary discus 
sions, it is very probable that ad 
vertising will be enlisted—perhaps 
by both sides—in presenting the 
facts before the public. 


Elected Secretary of Lithog- 
raphers Association 


Henry Jay Case, formerly of the 
staff of the New York Evening Post 
who was secretary to Police Commis 
sioner Arthur Woods, in New York, 
and later Deputy Police Commissioner 
has succeeded Percival D. Oviatt as sec 
retary of the National Association o! 
Employing. Lithographers, with head 
quarters at Rochester, Y. Mr. Oviat 
continues his connection with the Ass: 
ciation as counsel. 


Annual Election of Sphinx 
Club Coming 


The next dinner of the New. York 
Sphinx Club will be held April 15. Ad- 
resses will be made by Senator Cham 
berlain, chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs; Colonel Henry W 
Hodge and Rev. Percy Stickney Grant. 

The annual election of officers will be 
held on this occasion. 


Motor List Co. Appoints 
Branch Manager 


Charles G. Tobin, until a short time 
ago head of the Tobin Truck & Tractor 
Company, of Davenport, Ia., has been 
appointed Detroit and Cleveland branch 
—_ 7 of the Motor List Company, of 
Des Moines, with headquarters in De. 
troit. 


Cleveland Agency Changes 
Name 

The Rogers-Brett-Baker Company, ad- 
vertising agency, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
changed its name to the Ro rs-Baker 
Company. The alteration is simply one 
of name, involving no change of cor 
porate personnel, capital or policies. 


W. T. Stokes With Cusack 


W. T. Stokes, formerly with Critch 
field & Co., and the Frank A. Munsey 
organization, has joined the Thomas 
Cusack Company, New York. 


Counsel for Grauman 


Sigurd Schou has become associated, 
as counsel, with the Grauman Studios, 


Chicago. 
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CALKINS & HOLDEN~=250 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK -ADVERTISING 


We are looking 
for a man. 
An “Art Director” 


is what we usually call him, but that is a title 
which does not necessarily mean the same thing 
to any two men. It requires definition. Perhaps 
the man we are looking for would better re- 
cognize the job if we said ‘‘Art Department 
Manager’’, “Visualizer’’, ‘‘Production Mana- 
ger’, ‘‘Manufacturing Man’’ or something 
of that sort. 

Fred Farrar has resigned to go into the 
printing business. We need a man to take 
his place. 

He does not have to be Farrar’s twin. The 
job is so many-sided that no one man is likely 
to have all the qualities and all the abilities 
required. In the years that we have been 
in business E. E. Calkins, Walter Fawcett, 
Maximilian Fyscher, Tom Hall, Walter White- 
head, Benjamin Sherbow, Guernsey Moore, 
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Pedlar-and Farrar have sat at that desk. (This 
chronological list is the writer’s memory. 
Apologies are extended to any good man left 
out.) It would be hard to imagine any group 
of men, all doing the same job, who differed 
more widely in their gifts—and limitations. 

Our practice is, therefore, to find the best 
man we can for the job and help him where 
he needs help, either from within our staff or 
by employing assistants who have technical 
ability to supply his lacks. 

You see, it is not essential that we fill Farrar’s 
place witha man of identical capabilities. We'd 
be glad to find a man who came nearer filling 
the ideal ‘‘specifications’’ for the job than any 
man who ever tried it yet. 

It is desirable that this man be an advertising 
man—have advertising sense. If he has, he 
can rapidly become an important member of 
the staff —with opportunity to meet our clients, 
become familiar with their problems, and have 
a share in the formulation of the advertising 
plans which he is to carry out. If he does not 
become a valuable contributor to our staff 
conferences, the only penalty is that he must 
carry out “‘prescriptions’’ which are formulated 
for him, whether he likes them, or understands 
them, or not. 

It is necessary that he be a competent “‘art 
manager’’. It is not our policy to have any 
art department in the sense of a staff of artists 
working in our own shop. We do not want to 
limit our clients—or even be tempted to limit 
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our clients to the work of artists whom we 
employ on salary. Our Art Department consists 
chiefly of a card index—and such assistants as 
the art manager needs for layouts and handling 
the detail work of his department. 

This requires that our art manager have or 
make a wide acquaintance among artists, be 
thoroughly familiar with the abilities of the 
different artists and in a position to select the 
right man for every task. 

It is also necessary—in fact, essential, that 
he have the ability to interpret an advertising 
idea to any artist who is to make a drawing. 
Our advertising plans prescribe in some detail 
the subject and character of every illustration or 
layout—that is, the part of the advertising mes- 
sage which the appearance of the advertisement 
is to convey, the story to be told by an illustra- 
tion, the impression to be left with the reader. 
It is essential that our art manager be a success- 
ful interpreter of all this. : 

It is not necessary that he be an artist. Per- 
haps it is better that he should not be. But 
taste and a knowledge of art and some creative 
ability helps. 

The art manager is also in charge of all 
reproduction. He should know enough about 
engraving and lithography to take executive 
charge without requiring too many skilled and 
correspondingly expensive assistants. 

He is also in charge of all composition and 
printing. Our requirements on this score are 
enough to stagger any modest man who stops 





to think that this is the same job that Ben 
Sherbow held, a few years ago, and that Fred 
Farrar is leaving. 

Our art manager must know paper and type 
and their use—as an executive at least, and 
without requiring too many assistants on the 
payroll of his ‘‘typographical’’ department. 

And, finally, he must be the head of a ‘‘man- 
ufacturing’’ department which can turn out 
plates and electros and mats and proofs and 
printed matter, all on schedule time, to catch 
closing dates. And keep records that the book- 
keeping department needs in regard to it all. 

Yes, it is ““some’’ job. 

The salary is a difficult thing to discuss here 
in Printers’ Ink. It depends. Some of our 
art managers have been paid three times as 
much as others. We might say that we won’t 
ask any man to join us at any lower salary than 
he is earning. 

Salary depends on what the man can do for 
us—and how much help he requires to make a 
success of his many-sided department. 

If you are the man we are looking for, won’t 
you please write and let us know about you? 
We will, of course, regard any letter as confi- 
dential if so marked. 

If you know the man we are looking for, 
won’t you please write and let us know about 
him? We'd take it very kindly. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, wwe. 
250 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Watch the First Purchases in Mail 
Selling 


It Largely Depends upon Right Handling Whether a Steady Customer 


Is 


Made 


By Francis B. Frazee 


Of Larkin Co., Buffalo 


“S° you warit to offer that skirt 
again in the magazines next 
month?” remarked the advertis- 
ing manager. “It didn’t seem to 
me that the offer pulled extraordi- 
narily well.” 

“Why not?” responded the 
buyer, “that’s just the reason why 
I want to repeat the advertise- 
ment. My sales weren’t nearly up 
to my expectations, and I am 
rather long on that model.” 

“Let’s see,” rejoined the adver- 
tising manager, consulting a rec- 
ord book before him, “Jones of- 
fered a waist in that same piece 
of copy that went like wildfire. 
So you see, it was your merchan- 
dise and not the advertisement 
that fell down.” 

“Don’t you think perhaps it 
would pull better this month?” 
queried the buyer of skirts. 

“Not by a long shot,” replied 
the advertising manager, speaking 
with a certainty born of experi- 
ence, “take my advice, and sell 
these skirts to the employees at 
cost, and if you really want an- 
other chance to make good, try 
and pick out a model that will 
strike a popular appeal.” 

The advertising manager re- 
ferred to in the little story related 
above, had learned through long 
experience that the successful 
mail-order house of to-day, fol- 
lows the road of least resistance. 
The merchandise which fails to 
win a ready response, must find 
its way out of the stock by the 
quickest possible outlet. In the 
case Of a magazine advertisement, 
the experience is without dis- 
astrous results. When merchan- 
dise appears in a catalogue that is 
to run for a period of six months, 
the disappointment over the fail- 
ure of an item to move is far 
keener. 


Naturally, it is hardly reason- 
able to expect that all the mer- 
chandise selections for a catalogue 
will prove heavy sellers. Some of 
the offerings are certain to far 
outrun others; again, certain 
lines of goods prove more gen- 
erally popular, especially among 
new prospects who have not here- 
tofore established a definite habit 
of buying from that particular 
mail-order house. 


WHAT AN INVESTIGATION DIVULGED 


A certain New York depart- 
ment store issuing a mail-order 
catalogue, made a very careful 
analysis of its sales. This tally 
carefully kept from day to day, 


proved at a critical moment of 
immense value to the mail-order 


manager and his advertising 
staff. 

One day, in the midst of a con- 
ference on a forthcoming book, 
he remarked: “We get a lot of 
inquiries for our catalogue that 
we never turn into business. What 
move shall we adopt whereby we 
can be more certain of making 
customers on these prospects?” 
An interesting discussion ensued 
which finally brought forth the 
following suggestion from one of 
the men: 

“T’'ve noticed that certain lines 
of wearing apparel move much 
faster than others. Take waists 
and house dresses, for instance; 
they are moderately priced and 
the question of style, fit and be- 
comingness is not such a specula- 
tive one, as in the case of higher- 
priced outer apparel like skirts, 
coats and dresses. Don’t you sup- 
pose that if we should feature a 
few pretty waists and two or three 
carefully selected house dresses 
at prices that command attention, 
that we would go a long way to- 
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ward solving the problem of mak- 
ing the catalogue produce a sale, 
even in the case of the most 
skeptical new prospect?” 

The conference assented unani- 
mously to the suggestion. The 
experiment was tried. The cata- 
logue department co-operated 
with the buyer of house dresses, 
and the buyer of waists, so ef- 
fectively that when the Style 
‘Book was finally produced, these 
special offers immediately im- 
pelled attention. 

The hopes of the mail-order 
manager were realized. Inquiries 
were turned into sales and among 
those sales a goodly proportion of 
new customers were found. And 
the order sheets told the story. 
Order after order called for this 
item or that item from the leaders 
which had been so carefully 
chosen. 

The first season that this was 
tried, the merchandise buyers 
were far from prepared for such 
voluminous sales on even these 
specially displayed -goods. They 
were, however, able to reasonably 
gauge future orders and these 
orders were for such extensive 
quantities that even though spe- 
cially priced, they showed in them- 
selves a fair profit. 

This thoughtful cataloguing 
produced two decidedly important 
results. In the first place, it turned 
the expensively obtained inquiry 
into a customer. Secondly, in the 
majority of orders received, the 
customer ordered additional goods 
from other lines in the book. 

Let us look just a minute at 
the psychology of this catalogue 
salesmanship. 

In the mind of the average in- 
dividual there is always a certain 
amount of resistance to be over- 
come in closing the first sale— 
and reasonably so. The prospect 
has formed in all probabilitv, 
habits of buying through ‘certain 
channels. There is a_ certain 
amount of skepticism toward new 
business houses, and in the case 
of the mail-order house, there is 
added the obstacle of inertia. 

How important then, it is to 
bring the prospect to the point 
where value is recognized and 


skepticism destroyed and inertia 
overcome. The experienced mail- 
order man of to-day realizes 
that his thought and attention 
must be concentrated on bringing 
the customer to the point of writ- 
ing the order. Once pen has been 
taken in hand and the order 
started with catalogue open be- 
fore her, the average customer is 
in a mental attitude to buy. Rare- 


ly indeed, does she confine her 


purchase to the single item which 
has first attracted her. 

In the case of the New York 
department store, this was abund- 
antly proved. Indeed, the initial 
orders of new customers often 
times might have been easily mis- 
taken in their size and generosity 
for those of long established pa- 
trons. And all the mail-order 
manager had done was to follow 
carefully the road of least resist- 
ance in establishing his sale. 


MAKES BIG CUSTOMERS OUT OF 
LITTLE ONES 


In a number of nationally known 
houses, specialists in women’s 
wear, waists have proved an ideal 
entering wedge whereby the pros- 
pect has been turned into the 
customer. The writer recalls the 
interest with which he at one 
time made a careful study of 
sales distribution for one of these 
houses. 

There came before him the or- 
ders for an Oklahoma customer. 
She was evidently a woman of 
moderate means with a family of 
average size. The orders which 
lay upon his desk told a very in- 
teresting story to one who could 
read between the lines. This 
woman, thousands of miles away 
from the house with which she 
had started dealing, had timidly 
made an initial purchase of a 98- 
cent waist. During the course of 
the first year, her orders gradu- 
ally increased in amount from 
$30 to $35. Before the end of 
the year she was purchasing 
clothing for one of her children 
as well as for herself. Within 
four years’ time the clothing of 
the entire family, including the 
husband, was evidently purchased 
from this same mail-order house. 
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FrepDERIcK M. Farrar, formerly 
Art Director of CaLkins & HoLpEn, 
has joined THe TyrpoGRAPHIC 
SERVICE ComPANY as VICE-PRESIDENT 


Mr. Farrar will give 
our clients the benefit 


of his peculiar knowl- 
edge of the relation of 


art and typography 
to advertising. 


Advertising Composition 
Art 
Engraving 
Electrotyping 


THE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK, Inc., C. FE. RUCKSTUHL, Pres, 
141 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 3620 Madison Square 
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The orders amounted to at least 
‘seven or-eight-times the amount 
of her purchases the first year. 

The woman’s initial purchase, 
as we have said, was a waist—a 
waist so attractively displayed, so 
temptingly shown, that this cus- 
tomer, who was very plainly of 
the skeptical type, had yielded to 
the appeal of the catalogue and 
written her first order. 

The wise catalogue manager 
who appreciates that it has cost 
him a great deal to secure his 
catalogue inquiries, will, therefore, 
plan his merchandise ‘display in 
those catalogues with the utmost 
thought. Too often, indeed, is 
it the case that first impres- 
sions are enduring. Too often 
is it the case that the catalogue 
requested failing to close an in- 
itial sale, goes into the waste 
basket or is given to the children 
to cut up. 

See how worth while it was for 
that wise mail-order manager to 
make an effort to display so ably 
this item, which represented a 
modest ‘purchase. It opened the 
way for an initial purchase that 
grew like the proverbial acorn, 
into an account of the size of the 
“mighty oak.” 

The writer has seen mail-order 
books that remind him of a cer- 
tain showcase into which he once 
gazed in a drug store of elabo- 
rate appointments and fixtures. 
Imitation ivory was displayed in 
this showcase. There was nothing 
on top of it of easy access to 
the customer. The ivory was en- 
tombed, and in that showcase 
there was but one price-tag which 
was on a set, and the tag read $5. 

The following conversation 
took place: 

“Do you sell much of this imi- 
tation ivory?” 

“Well, not nearly as much as 
we had hoped.” 

“Are all of the items in this 
case $5?” 

“Why, of course not, that is 
just the price of the set.” 

“Has it occurred to you that 
possibly if the lower-priced ivory 
were price-tagged, people might 
evince more interest?” 

A curious smile commenced to 


steal over the druggist’s face. “I 
never thought about that,” he re- 
marked. 

“Can that ivory set be purchased 
a piece at a time?” 

“Oh, yes, anybody can have it 
that way if he wants it.” 

“Are there any pieces in there 
that sell for 25 cents or 50 cents?” 
It turned out that there were 
quite a number. 

“Why not bring some of the 
lower-priced items out of the 
showcase and put them where 
they are readily accessible? There 
are thousands of people passing 
in and out of this store who have 
not the nerve to ask if any of 
that imitation ivory is within the 
range of their pocketbook. There 
are thousands of people who 
might desire that $5 set if they 
could purchase it a piece at a 
time. Why not offer a point of 
contact between the purchaser and 
the ivory?” 

The druggist gladly accepted 
the suggestion. The sales of his 
imitation ivory took an immedi- 
ate jump. 

There are many mail-order cata- 
logues just as “unget-at-able.” 
Between them and the custome: 
there is no easy point of contact; 
there is no low-priced quick-sell- 
ing item so attractive that the 
customer exclaims: “I must have 
that,” and forthwith proceeds to 
make out the hopefully awaited 
order. 

Why not go off into a quiet 
nook with your own catalogue, 
sit down, and see just how far 
you have gone toward making 
that appeal for a first order? See 
if you cannot think of merchan- 
dise in your book that is certain 
to be generally popular which 
could be more prominently and 
forcibly displayed. You will find 
by so doing, that many a prospect 
can be made a valued customer of 
the house. 


Henriquez With Nichols 
Agency 
B. F. Henriquez, formerly of the 
Gundlach Advertising Company, Chi 
cago, has ore space buyer for the 
Chas. F. . Nichols Company, in the 
same tA 
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Dominate Canada with 
Two Page Spreads in MacLean’s 


Advertisers who want sales action in Canada are realizing that it pays to concentrate 
with dominant space in Canada’s National Magazine. 

With Canadian Postal Regulations Goat so that they no longer operate against the use 
of double-page advertisements, MACLEAN’S is the logical medium to carry your two- 
page spread. Being printed in the large size, it offers the proper measurement. It 
eliminates the expense of extra plates. 


The Double-Page Spread in 
MACLEAN’S measures 205s" x 123s" 
what do your plates measure? 


And MACLEAN’S backs up this dominating space with powerful consumer and dealer 
influence. It supplies the very backbone of Canadian advertising and merchandising 
campaigns. Our circulation records show that it is read by the leaders in their re- 
spective communities—70,000 strong. (On a s pee capita basis, this is equivalent to «a 
cireulation of 1,400,000 in the United States 


MACLEAN’S Dominates Canada 


Sample Copies, Rates and All Information Upon Request 


MACLEAN'S 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE ” 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 
153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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The Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 


On One Hand--- 


There is a world torn by strife, dis- 
order and discontent—a financial, 
economic and social query. .Can you 
sell goods there now? Can they be 
delivered? Will they be paid for? 
How should they be packed? What 
language do the various peoples 
speak? What credits do they demand? 





These are some of the queries confront- 
ing the overseas exporter these days. 


On the Other Hand--- 


Abutting on the North is a country 
larger in area than the United States, 
containing a population democratic, 
progressive, enlightened—steadily in- Halife 
creasing in numbers and national and St. Jo 
individual wealth—intensive readers Mont: 
of their various newspapers. oun 


A country whose language, currency, Ottawi 


credits and economical practices are Lende 
governed by Anglo-Saxon ethics and 
standards. 


Toront 


























Prepared by Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., Advertising Agency, Toronto & Montreal 
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The Daily Newspapers 


of Canada 


The United States Manufacturer seek- 
ing to obtain Canadian Trade—or to 
increase the sale of his goods in Canada 
—should advertise in The Canadian 
Daily Papers. 


These papers are the national adver- 
tising mediums. Published separately 
and independently in their various 
cities, they have circulation and in- 
fluence in the country districts con- 
tiguous thereto. 


They are the proven mediums of adver- 
tising in Canada, with long lists of 
successful campaigns and results to 
their credit. 


Write them direct. 
Ask your Advertising Agency. 
“Spend 10% of your appropriation in Canada.” 


Place Population Paper Place Population Paper 
Halifax 53,000 Herald & Mail Winnipeg 225,000 Free Press 
St. John 55,000 — Tel- Tribune 

egraph & Times , 
Montreal 750,000 Gazette a eee ome 
Star Saskatoon 21,054 Phoenix 
Quebec 100,000 Telegraph Star 
Le Soleil Calgary 56,302 Herald 
Ottawa 101,795 Citizen = Edmonton 53,794 Bulletin 
Journal Dailies Journal 
Londen nena et So Vancouver 120,000 Province 
Toronto 525,000 Globe Sun 
Mail & Empire _ Victoria 45,000 Colonist 
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Canadians Want The Best 
You Have in United States! 


Montreal’s Popular French Daily ts 


La Patric 


It reaches the largest percentage 
of Montreal’s Buying population 
speaking the French language. 


The only French paper in America 
to Publish Half-tone Supplement. 
This Service is in demand by all 
National Advertisers using Art- 

istic Announcements. 

This paper has during the past few 
months made most phenomenal gains 
in circulation, a statement easily veri- 


fied on reference to the A. B. C.—the 
advertiser’s guarantee of service. 


Sample Copy sent on Application 


No Advertising Campaign in Canada’s 
Metropolis—Montreal—can afford to 
omit “LA PATRIE.” 


Advertising Rates cheerfully furnished by addressing - 


La Patrie Publishing Co. Limited 
La Patrie Building, Montreal, Can. 
OR BY ANY RECOGNIZED ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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Canada a Steady User of Paid 
Advertising 


Campaigns Now under Way and Those in Prospect 


C. Lowrey 


By Harold 


Now that we are stumbling 
back to a reconstructed peace 

asis, some may be inclined to 
think that Governments will dis- 
card modern advertising for the 
inefciencies of the extravagant 
lays before advertising put the go 
n Governmental functioning. 

So far as Canada is concerned 
advertising is gaining in official 
favor and whenever the need arises 
for securing action by the people 
»r for informing them on any sub- 
ject the authorities turn naturally 
and confidently to advertising to 
do the trick. It is not now a 
question of “Will advertising pay?” 
or “Will advertising accomplish 
this end?” Those were answered 
by the startling successes of num- 
erous wartime campaigns so that 
now the attitude of the officials is, 
“We've got to advertise if we 
want to get this thing done,” and 
they are so sure of the results that 
they are willing to pay good hard 
cash for every inch of publicity 
they receive. 

They have learned that advertis- 
ing is “controlled publicity” which 
puts the Government’s case before 
the people as the Government 
wants it put. It is not perverted 
by subtle innuendoes so common 
when public opinion is dependent 
entirely upon “official news” as 
published in “free” space. In paid 
space the Government is enabled to 
get before the readers of the op- 
position press a pure presentation 
of the Government’s message and 
: it is this fact which is making the 
advertising a permanent employee 
of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments of Canada. A sur- 
vey of the recent and current ad- 
vertising put out by the various 
departments is cunvincing evidence 
of their attitude toward advertis- 
ing 

One of the biggest users of ad- 
vertising at present is the Depart- 


ment of Finance at Ottawa. The 
War Savings Stamp Campaign 
now being carried in a big way by 
practically all the worth while pub- 
lications in Canada is putting 
across the principle of thrift that 
the nation as a whole may prosper 
in the days to cume. It is possible 
that this campaign will merge later 
on into another Loan Drive—a 
“Reconstruction Loan” is. predict- 
ed for mid-summer or early fall. 
This campaign was reported in de- 
tail in Printers’ Inx of February 
6 and is evidence aplenty of this 
department’s views on advertising. 
This department is also sponsor 
for the current copy explanatory 
of the intricacies of the Income 
Tax returns and assessments. 


LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTION ADVANCED 


The Department of Agriculture 
at Ottawa runs a close second 
with. its comprehensive campaign 
to promote live stock production. 
This campaign got started but the 
embargo against imports in Great 
Britain and France unfortunately 
forced the suspension until such 
time as the embargo is lifted. 
Much headway in this direction 
has been achieved and in all like- 
lihood the copy will be again run- 
ning by the time this is in print. 
This advertising will, because of 
its nature, be confined to the farm 
press and those publications hav- 
ing their major circulation in rural 
districts. The idea behind this 
campaign is to persuade the farm- 
ers to replenish their breeding 
stock and to assure them, by a 
statement of the true economic 
facts, that good prices will obtain 
for live stock for many years to 
come, thus making it attractive and 
encouraging for a present invest- 
ment in breeding stock. The in- 
correct opinion quite widely cur- 
rent that prices of cattle and hogs 
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cessation of hostilities was having 
an alarming effect upon the pro- 
duction of edible meats so the De- 
partment told advertising to go out 
and “swat the lie.” . 

This department ‘also placed 
some “flash campaigns” recently. 
One, in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Repatriation, of two 
advertisements calling for offer- 
ings of farms for returning sol- 
diers, appearing in most of the pub- 
lications through Canada, sought 
to secure improved farms in set- 
tled districts in blocks sufficiently 
large to permit of soldier settle- 
ment. Another, appearing in West- 
ern Canada, was an advertisement 
to sell 4,000 tons of Standard 
Stock .Feed which the Feed Di- 
vision of the Live Stock Branch 
of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture had on hand when the 
State gave control of grain and 
feed stuffs back to the milling and 
grain trades. The significant fact 
about this advertisement is the 
fact that the Government used ad- 
vertising to sell 4,000 tons. Sure- 


ly that fact is indicative of the at- 


titude of the Government toward 
advertising and also of the fact 
that the Government has discov- 
ered the method of getting into 
quick contact with the people. Ad- 
vertising is again putting the Gov- 
ernment of the people into inti- 
mate contact with the people with 
beneficial results to both by the 
clearing up of mutual misunder- 
standings. 


THE IMPORTANT REPATRIATION 
CAMPAIGN 


The Department of Repatriation 
is carrying on an educative cam- 
paign in most of the publications 
of Canada to minimize the mis- 
representations on the repatriation 
and demobilization problems and 
the measures undertaken to cope 
with these problems. Out of this 
campaign has grown some local 
advertising placed by the local 
Employment Bureaus set up by 
this department in the various 
cities of Canada to take care of 
the unemployed of those districts 
as well as to find employment for 
returning soldiers. 

The Imperial Munitions Board, 
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while not in the true sense a Gov 
ernment department, is placing 
much local advertising for the dis 
position of the vast investments it 
controlled in -plants,. equipment, 
supplies, and materials. These 
plants and materials are being 
placed on the market at the centres 
of accumulation and are being sold 
privately and at auction as best 
suited the commodities offered and 
the effect of the sale of same up- 
on the established trades. The 
offerings are being made by the 
individual departments as organ 
ized by the board so as to lessen 
confusion and depression. Usual- 
ly the buyers of large blocks of 
these supplies re-advertise them 
for sale direct to the public. 

The Department of Trade and 
Commerce while not an advertiser 
itself is doing all in its power to 
encourage advertising among the 
trades and the boards of commerce 
with whom it is in constant con- 
tact. This department will prob- 
ably have something to say to the 
public later in the year. At pres- 
ent the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Canadian Indus- 
trial Reconstruction Association 
and other like bodies are carrying 
on a good work encouraged by 
this department. 

The Department of Public 
Works and also that of Railways 
and Canals will probably do some 
talking about their plans for the 
coming undertakings to which they 
are now committing themselves 
The Department of Labor still 
seems to be asleep to the good it 
could do right now by some sane 
and timely talks upon labor ques- 
tions. 

The Department of Immigration 
and Colonization has a big force 
at work in England and as condi- 
tions permit will extend its adver- 
tising to other places. Lectures, 
moving pictures, booklets and ad- 
vertisements in the press are the 
methods used. The work in the 
United States is gradually coming 
back to its pre-war activity. This 
department is the pioneer adver- 
tiser. 

The Provincial Government of 
British Columbia ‘is planning a 
campaign to popularize its lumber 
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Buying Power of 
Canadian Farmers 
Is Enormous 


EVER before have Canadian farmers had so much 
money. Recent surveys show an almost stagger- 
ing total of agricultural wealth. 


The value of Canada’s farm crops for 1918 totalled 
$1,987,350,820. Canadian farmers are now planning to 
take advantage of their increased prosperity. They are 
spending freely—for products which make for greater 
efficiency and comfort. 


Here is a wonderfully potential market—worthy of 
your best sales efforts. Farmers’ Magazine will sup- 
ply a strong foundation for your campaign. It is Can- 
ada’s National Farm Magazine and the dominating 
factor in Canadian Agricultural advertising campaigns. 
Farmers’ Magazine is read by over 30,000 prosperous 
and progressive rural Canadian families. Circulation is 
A. B. C. audited. Salaried salesmen sell Farmers’ 
Magazine to the leading farmers in each district. These 
subscribers influence others. They set the standard. 
What they buy now will become standard for the com- 
munity. 


Letters of .enquiry from readers show that they are 
going to spend on a large scale. Letters from adver- 
tisers back up the statement that our readers want and 
buy the best. An advertiser of a high-grade product 
reports the receipt of over 1300 inquiries from a recent 
advertisement in Farmers’ Magazine. 


Farmers’ Magazine is not an ordinary farm paper. 
It is a magazine of high editorial standard. Printed on 
super-calendered paper. Type page, 934 x 1214 inches. 


You owe it to your business to secure infor- 
mation regarding Farmers’ Magazine. Com- 
plete details upon request. Write today. 


FARMERS MAGAZINE 


Canada's National Farm Magazine 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 
183 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
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One of the Important Newspaper 
Fields in Canada 


The Ottawa newspaper field is an entity, with 
clearly defined boundaries. It is entirely covered 
by the newspapers published at the Capital 
City. Outside papers scarcely intrude, 


TTAWA, the Capital of Canada, is the centre of an 

important manufacturing and dairying district. The 

waterways, railways and highways of Eastern Ontario 
and Western Quebec all lead to Ottawa and make it the great 
centre of transportation and trade. Many busy industrial 
towns are tributary to the Capital for this reason, while the 
Great Central Dairy Belt—of which it is the hub—produces 
more than half the cheese exported from the whole Dominion. 
In a publishing sense, Ottawa is emphatically the centre of 
this territory, the transportation lines affording easy and 
quick distribution of the newspapers. The Ottawa Dailies 
entirely cover the field. The circulation of outside papers is 
not a factor in an advertising sense. 


Besides being the seat of the Government of. Canada, Ottawa 
does a large trading and manufacturing business. Its news- 
papers are looked upon as outstanding examples of progres- 
siveness. Both are members of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. Both publish morning and evening editions. Both 
sell their space, covering both editions, at “flat” rates. 


The Ottawa Dailies stand high among the newspapers of 
Canada as newspapers, as advertising mediums, and as ex- 
ponents of their respective editorial views. Differing widely 
in editorial belief, both have ‘strongly supported the Union 
Government of Canada, its “Win the War” policy, and its 
measures for repatriation and “re-construction.” 


The Citizen Dailies The Journal Dailies 
(Morning and Evening) (Morning and Evening) 


All Members of A. B. C. 
Ottawa, Canada 
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in other parts of the Dominion as 
well as abroad. The Provincial 
Government of Ontario, through 
its Motion Picture Bureau is ad- 
vertising “Ontario’s Playgrounds” 
on the see-Ontario-first-idea. Its 
Department of Agriculture is ad- 
vertising the books upon agricul- 
tural subjects which this depart- 
ment has had prepared for the 
farmers of the province. 

It is quite evident that many 
more advertising campaigns. will 
be authorized during the present 
sessions of the Federal and Prov- 
incial parliaments and that during 
the present year the Government 
of Canada will maintain its record 
of being the biggest user of adver- 
tising space in the whole country, 
as well as in each province. 


Charles M. Steele With Finan- 
a House 


Charles Steele, recently returned 
f m - has joined the staff of 

Dominick & Dominick, well-known fi- 
nancial house of New York. He will 
take charge of the sales promotion and 
advertising in connection with the mar- 
keting of important issues of securities 
—especially preferred stocks. 

Mr. Steele, before he went to France, 
was vice- president and one of the or- 
ganizers of the Carl M. Green Company 
of Detroit, now the Green, Fulton, Cun- 

ingham Company. 


Benton Hopkins Now With 
Austin Co. 


, The Austin Company, Cleveland, in- 
istrial engineer and builder, ap- 
poir ited Benton Hopkins advertising 
man ager, succeeding W. L. Towne, who 


has esi 

Mr. “Hopkins was previously sales man- 
ager of the Cleveland district of the 
Austin Company, 


R. A. Rosen in Sales Work 


R. A. Rosen, for the past two years 
advertising manager for the LaSalle 
Steel Co., and previously in the adver- 
tising department of the Peoples’ 
Light & Coke Os Chicago, has joined 


the sales staff of The Oxweld-Acetylene 


( Newark, 


N. J 


pointment of H. F. Gram- | 
mes Company 
R. Sweney has resigned as sales 


p ction manager for D. Fisk 
ompany, wholesale miliiner, Chi . 
to take a — position with the H. 
Grammes Company, manufacturer of 
office specialties, Allentown, Pa. 


Gas | 





READER- 
INTEREST 


Another reason why 
*“PUNCH” PAYS 
ADVERTISERS 


HE most valuable attri- 
bute of any publication 
as an advertising med- 
ium for high-class goods and 
service is * Reader-Interest.” 


It is a fact that for almost 
Seventy Years before speci- 
ally cultivating the sale of 
advertising space * **Punch” 
catered only to ** Reader- 
Interest” and built up a 
world - wide sale among 
people who have been loyal 
admirers and constant, faith- 
ful, interested readers, in 
many cases for several 
generations. 


Thus, when Se was pro- 
in Punch” on modern 
‘*Punch’s” readers re- 

sponded most generously, and 
advertisers smiled and asked for 
more—and more—and yet more. 
Another reason why advertising 
in “‘ Punch” is particularly profitable. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
it Manager, “ 
IO Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 
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THE PURCHASING 
POWER of the two hun- 
dred thousand who buy 


London 
Opinion 
each and every week is 
undoubted. And this is 
the class of people who 


are still able to buy all 
they need. 


No questionable, doubt- 
ful or other advertising, 
which may tend to de- 
stroy the confidence the 
readers of 


London 
Opinion 
have in the advertising 

carried, is accepted. 


Its readers have been 
consistently appealed to 
to buy the goods adver- 
tised. Sounds pretty 
good: well, it’s better 
than that! 


gta 31 


Advertisement Manager 


LONDON OPINION 
67 and 68 Chandos St. 
Strand, London, W.C.2 








Why Don’t More Printers 


Advertise ? 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., March 26, 1919 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The writer takes his hat off to M- 
Lockwood, of the H. W. Johns-Mar 
ville Company; for his splendid resume 
of “A List of Things Advertising Wi!! 
Do,” which appeared in March 2) 
issue of Printers’ Inx. 

There is one big thing which two or 
three of the paragraphs cover in a som: 
what indirect way, but why not -cal! 
that thing in ae language “creates 
distribution?” If there is one thing ac- 
vertising does, it is to “get the goods 
on sale,” simply because consumer d« 
mand forces it. 

While we are on the subject of a 
vertising and what it does, I want to 
ask Mr. Lockwood something because 
I know he can answer it. It is this: 

Why haven’t more pristere adopted an 
advertising policy or been sold on adve: 
tising as a means of developing their 
business? I mean display advertising 
which we all admit cakes prestige. | 
happen to be interested in this particu 
lar field of business and am sorry to 
say it is about the only business asso- 
ciated with advertising which has not 
been advertised. 

Admittedly, there are a_ scattering 
few of the better class printers who 
advertise, but as a whole, the industry 
is sadly lacking in the foresightedness 
of what advertising can really do for 
an honest-to-god business. No wonder. 
the poor printer has been kicked around 

~and no one appreciates this fact more 
than the printer himself—as being the 
least appreciated link in the whole ad 
vertising chain. 

The magazines, newspapers, car cards, 
poster people, paper concerns, etc., in 
vest considerable money in advertising 
to make prestige for their mediums, so 
why shouldn’t the printers advertise— 
certainly the business as a necessity is 
in the first ranks? Not alone myself, 
but there are a great many men—even 
many printers themselves—who will wel 
come Mr. Lockwood’s views. 

Epwarp CarLIn. 


Allen Ryan Pays $1,500,000 


for Heyden Stock 
Allen Ryan, president of the Royal 
Typewriter Co. and the Stutz Motor 
Co., has acquired control of the Hey 
den Chemical Co. of Garfield, N. ]., 
at the sale by the Alien Property Cus 
todian. The only other bidder was the 
American Aniline Products, Inc., which 
bid on the 747 shares of stock until the 
sum of $1,460,000 was reached. 
The Heyden plant manufactures acids, 
formaldehyde, and other chemicals. 


F. W. Chapman With Stubbs 


Company 

Frederick W. Chapman, formerly of 
Caslon Press, Inc., Toledo, has_ been 
appointed to the sales staff of the 
Stubbs Company, Detroit printer. He 
will represent the company in Michigan, 
Northwestern Ohio, Illinois and Wis 
consin. 
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Across the Seven Seas T’o 
Canada 


Traders come across the Seven Seas to 
advertise their goods in Canada. Canada 
is recognized throughout the world as a 
country where it pays to sell goods— 
where the people are progressive, quick 
to appreciate quality and selling argu- 
ments—and where the level of prosperity 
is extremely high. 


If firms find it wise and profitable to 
cross the seas to advertise and sell their 
products here—why don’t you take im- 
mediate action to let Canadians know the 
good points of your products? Why don’t 
you advertise ? 
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If you are at all interested in the great 
selling force which advertising will add 
to your business—we want to get into 
touch with you. 


‘LIN. 
On request, we will send our latest book- 
),000 let containing miniature reproductions of 
advertisements prepared for our various 


clients in the U. S. A. Write for it. 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, 


Limited. 


Royal 


itil the 


General Advertising Agents, 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
Lumsden Building The McGill Building 


s acids, 
Is. 


tubbs 


ATA 


New York. London, Eng. Paris, France. 
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Cultivate the “Sydney District 
Within a 20-mile radius of Sydney, Nova Scotia, are found: 
5.000 
— aes 26,700 
Ann 000 Coal Production (tons) . 
Capital Fevested in industries 150 Pig Iron and Steel (tons). 
Manufactured Coal Deposits (est. tons) . . 12,600,000,000 


THE SYDNEY POST 


The leading paper in its field. The circulation of outside papers is negligible. - 
Published twice every day and weekly. 
Cireujation for 12 months ending December Sist, 1918, A. B. C., 7,236. 


THE POST PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, - - Sydney, Canada 





























Quality Circulation is that of— 


“LE DEVOIR” 


Advertising to be luctive must reach and impress people who can 
purchase the article advertised. 


“LE DEVOIR” has a larger percentage of readers who are interested 
in financial] stocks and bonds than any other local French paper; they 
have also money to buy all kinds of goods of quality and luxury. 


Ask those who advertise in““LE DEV OIR,”’ they will tell you 
*“*LE DEVOIR” 43 St. Vincent Street, MONTREAL 














The Brantford Expositor 


With which is Incorporated 
THE DAILY COURIER 


Only Daily Newspaper in Brant and Norfolk Counties. 
The Heart’s Core of the Industrial Activity of Canada. 


Circulation 10,200 Population Brantford 32,000 








Population 65,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Shesniabnttlie. The Great Shoe City filled with odin and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. Paper Established 1880. 


= 


Printing 17,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rate 50 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Carries a page of want advertisements 











How Fare U. S. Trade-Marks in 
CanadaP 


Points of Similarity and Diiference in Laws and Customs of the 
Two Countries 


A MERICAN advertisers, with 
£\ the end of the war, will have 
increasing interest in the question 
of trade-mark protection in Can- 
ada. It may be suspected that in 
the past American producers of 
identified merchandise have not 
bestowed the attention that was 
deserved upon this element in the 
building of good will. They have 
been so engrossed with the prob- 
lems of trade-mark piracy in Cen- 
tral and South America that, the 
mere circumstance that trade- 
mark rights were reasonably safe- 
guarded in the Dominion has 
operated to cause much to be 
taken for granted. 

In Canada as in the United 
States, trade-mark equity is based 
on “use” but the weight of auth- 


oritative opinion seems to indicate 
that this means use in Canada. . 
Just here we have a complication 
that has already confronted a 
number of American advertisers 
and is likely to confront an in- 


creasing number ih future. It is 
an issue that is likely to be pre- 
cipitated in the case of any adver- 
tised product that is marketed in 
the United States in advance of 
its distribution to the trade in 
Canada. 

An American trade-mark begins 
to gain momentum in Canada 
from the date that it appears in 
the advertising pages regardless 
of whether or not the merchandise 
identified by such mark is on sale 
in Canada. If, as so often hap- 
pens, a considerable interval of 
time elapses before the manufac- 
turer invades the Canadian mar- 
ket there is chance for debate of 
the question whether the date of 
‘use” that gives title to the trade- 
mark is the date of the appear- 
ance of the American advertising 
matter exploiting the mark or the 
date on which the advertised 
goods were actually placed on sale 
in Canada. 


In Canadian trade-mark prac- 
tice the tendency, naturally, is to 
follow British precedent and 
therefore significance lies in the 
fact that English decisions are to 
the effect that an advertising in- 
troduction for a trade-mark is not 
sufficient but that reliance must be 
placed on the public sale or offer- 
ing of the goods. Manifestly, the 
Canadians do not go so far as the 
United States Government in de- 
manding use before registration. 
Adoption for use is the test of 
eligibility in the Dominion and it 
is not necessary that there should 
be use before registration if there 
is use promptly after. enrollment. 
If, however, a trade-mark owner 
does not follow his registration 
with bona-fide use he will find 
himself with an incomplete title. 


THE QUESTION OF “USE” 


American advertisers have been 
parties to a number of controver- 
sies in the Canadian courts that 
have grown out of the moot ques- 
tion of the precise extent to which 
trade-mark use or registration in 
another country affects trade- 
mark rights in Canada. The 
clause in the Canadian law upon 
which most ‘such disputes hinge is 
that which requires applicant for 
trade-mark registration to declare 
that the mark “was not in use to 
his knowledge by any other person 
at the time of his adoption there- 
of.” Whether this refers to use in 
Canada or in a foreign country 
has never been indicated as defi- 
nitely and conclusively as might 
be desired but the weight of judi- 
cial opinion seems to indicate that 
use in Canada is referred to. 

While there has been encour- 
agement in Canada of the idea 
that prior use outside of Canada 
of a given trade-mark does not 
disentitle a person to exclusive 
rights in Canada, it is worthy of 


aot” that in one instance one .of 
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A New Home 


In the making .of 
illustrations for ad- 
vertising, we work 
on the general the- 
‘ ory that the client 
is right—both as to 
the matter of price 
and as to the high 
character of the 
work wanted. 

Consequently, we 
have produced 


some extremely ef- 
fective illustrations 
without exceeding 
the appropriation 


for art work. 


A steady pursual of 
this policy has in- 
creased our busi- 
ness to such an ex- 
tent that we are 
moving into new 
and larger quar- 
ters at 95 Madison 
Avenue, | 1th floor, 
telephones—Madi- 
son Square 511,512, 
513. April 5, 1919. 
It incurs no obliga- 
tion on your part to 
talk to us about 
your art work. 
Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 
Counsel In Art 


95 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone Madison Square 511 
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the highest courts in the Do- 
minion carefully refrained from 
expressing any opinion as to what 
principle would be applied if the 
goods of the owner of a. prior 
trade-mark in the United States 
were placed upon the Canadian 
market. 

This conundrum remains to a 


marked degree an open question, 


and it is one of particular sig- 
nificance for the American adver- 
tiser who in the course of busi 
ness expansion decides to extend 
to Canada the distribution of an 
article long established in the 
United States and which it is in- 
tended, furthermore, to supply 
from the American plant rather 
than from a branch factory estab- 
lished in Canada. That infringe- 
ment must take place in the Do- 
minion in order to entitle a trade- 
mark owner to redress there, has 
been declared in a number of de- 
cisions in the Canadian courts. 

Typical of the complications 
that develop in Canada for Ameri- 
can advertisers is the experience 
of the Bucyrus Company, of South 
Milwaukee, Wis. In 1904 this firm 
appointed a sole agent for Can- 
ada for the manufacture and sale 
of its specialties, including 
cranes, steam’ shovels, etc, and 
furnished him with blue-prints, 
drawings, etc. The agency under 
this argument was terminated in 
the year 1909, following which 
date the former agent proceeded 
to manufacture in Canada goods 
similar to those of the South Mil- 
waukee concern which he desig- 
nated “Canadian Bucyrus.” Two 
years later he. registered the words 
as a trade-mark, but the American 
originator of the name made pro- 
test and succeeded in having the 
mark dropped from the register 
and the right conferred upon the 
Wisconsin corporation to register 
“Bucyrus” as a_ specific trade 
mark. 

Mention of a “specific” trade 
mark, brings up a point of interest 
to Americans, namely the authori- 
zation under the Canadian laws 
for two classes of trade-marks— 
“specific” and “general.” Specific 
trade-mark, as the term is used in 
Canada means a mark used in 
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Photograph taken near home of The London Free Press 


65 000 people in London. They subscribed $152.00 each to last Vic- 
, tory Loan—paid 40% cash. ay per capita subscription 


for Canada $85.00. Western Ontario is most densely pulated, English 
speaking, and richest per capita district in Dominion. rite for facts that 
will quicken your desire to share market. 


The London Free Press 


WESTERN ONTARIO'S FOREMOST NEWSPAPER 
Member A. B. C, 
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connecti 
chandise 
“Halifax the third most im- al pe 
portant port in the world.” advert 


—The London Times. by a me 
the sale 





which a 
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HE war has tremendously increased the | when 
size and emphasized the importance of wena 
Halifax, Canada’s Eastern gateway to -* de 
Europe. Not only is Halifax an ocean port of once £@ 
transcending importance, but owing to the lum- limitatio 
bering, fishing, coal and iron deposits, shipbuild- | There 


. . . * + ee ° that a C 
ing and distributing activities of Halifax and poor ba . 


surrounding territory, is a city of metropolitan can, thre 
standing with potentialities as great as any istering 
and greater than most other cities in Canada. general 
venience 
a specifi 
mark. |] 


The Halifax Herald |} * 


especiall 





“Vuican 


+ 3 question, 
The Evening Mail |} © 
sought t 
to a mal 
Ss 1 
have a circulation, prestige and influence in ay 
Halifax city and the numerous centres of in- register. 
dustry and extraordinary buying power round SIM 
about which fall under the influence of Halifax. Cons 
We will be glad to tell intending advertisers of and reg 
the field existing in this territory for the sale of part eas} 
their particular products. We will also be glad can ad 
to send you literature with facts describing the a 
preponderance of circulation which the Halifax strana 
Herald and The Evening Mail enjoy in Halifax acquirin, 
and the Maritime Provinces. kind is 
to acquit 
indeed, 
Pabst B 


HALIFAX HERALD and EVENING MAIL nadian 


. art fi 
Circulation 29,748 tee 
competit 
HALIFAX, N. Ss. comes to 
situation 
W. H. DENNIS, Pablisher copyrigh 


istering 
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-onnection with the sale of mer- 
handise of a particular descrip- 

in. Within this category would 
fall, presumably, most of the spe- 
cialties promoted by American 
advertisers. A general trade- 
mark means a trade-mark used, as 
by a merchant in connection with 
the sale of various articles in 
which a proprietor deals in his 
trade or business. A specific mark 
when registered endures for 
twenty-five years, after which re- 
newals are necessary at like in- 
tervals, but a general trade-mark 
once registered endures without 
limitation. 

There is scant danger, however, 
that a Canadian merchant selling, 
perhaps, several lines of goods, 
can, through the expedient of reg- 
istering a word or design as a 
general trade-mark, cause incon- 
venience to a firm manufacturing 
a specific product under that same 
mark. Reassurance on this score 
is given by a number of decisions 
that have, from time to time, been 
given in the Canadian courts, but 
especially in what is known as the 
“Vuican” case. In the case in 
question, a firm of wholesale 
grocers that had registered “Vul- 
can” as a general trade-mark 
sought to prevent the registration 
to a manufacturer of “Vulcan” as 
a specific trade-mark for matches, 
but the match firm was allowed to 
register. 


SIMILARITY TO. U. S. LAW 


Canadian trade-mark laws, rules 
and regulations are, for the most 
part easy of compliance by Ameri- 
can .advertisers. There is no 
limitation worth mentioning upon 
the eligibility of trade-mark reg- 
istrants. Any person capable of 
acquiring property of any ‘other 
kind is presumed to be entitled 
to acquire a trade-mark right, and 
indeed, in a case involving the 
Pabst Brewing Company, the Ca- 
nadian courts decided that even 
apart from a registered trade- 
mark an alien may prevent unfair 
competition in trade. When it 
comes to “designs” a very different 
situation prevails, the privilege of 
copyrighting, protecting and reg- 
istering new and original designs 
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*Good. Better, Best. 
Never let it rest; 

Till the Good is Better 
And the Better Best. 


THE GOTHAM 
IDEA is to put 
real artists—big 
creative, skilful 
artists—at the 
service of busi- 
ness. 


Our illustra- 
tions are origi- 
nal _ creations, 
conveying an 
impression of 
quality and dis- 
tinction. 


We function as an 
auxiliary, working 
with the client to- 
wards the end of 
making the product 
better known to 
the public. 


Gotham’s services 
are at the disposal 
of all business 
firms who seek the 
highest service that 
art can render 
business. 


Managing Artist 


GOTHAM STUDIOS INC? 


1133. BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


"Gotham for art work. 
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$100.99 
Easy Money 


I will pay $100.00 for a series 
of ten Ads, if accepted, on 
“How to Develop New Busi- 
ness” for a Commercial Bank 
whose Banking Service in- 
cludes Collections, Consulta- 
tion of Officers, Advice and 
Sources of Information, Di- 
rectors (who are representa- 
tive business men in their 
community), Safe Deposit 
Vaults, Savings Accounts, In- 
terest in young Business 
Men’s Accounts, Service and 
Attention to Small Accounts, 
Growth and Increase of De- 
posits. 


This copy must interest the 
commonsense business man, 
be dignified and the “attention 
quality” must be _ evident. 
Lay-out for Ads,—50 lines, 
double column. 


I will pay $100.00 for a series 
of 10 short letters, if accep- 
table, treating on the same 
subjects. 


You may consider this rather 
speculative, but I can use any 
number of these series. Study 
the subjects and send along 
your copy, and if satisfactory, 
we will send you a check, 


CORNELIUS BAKER 
119 S. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








being restricted to residents of 
Canada, but with respect to trade- 
marks there can be found no 
grievance. 

Fewer in number and more 
simple in application are the limi- 
tations imposed in Canada upon 
the words and symbols that may 
be registered as trade-marks. To 
begin with, it may be observed 
that none of the Canadian stat- 
utes attempts any definition of 
what constitutes a trade-mark, so 
that possibly it is logical that 
there should be modesty in de- 
nouncing what may not be a 
trade-mark. 

The Minister of Agriculture, 
who has jurisdiction over trade- 
mark registration in the Do- 
minion, has but five prohibitions 
laid upon him. 

No trade-mark registration is to 
be permitted if there is any doubt 
regarding the right of the appli- 
cant to the exclusive use of the 
mark. Likewise is registration 
forbidden, just as is the case in 
the United States, if a mark is 
identical with or zesembles any 
mark already registered. Marks 
calculated to mislead or deceive 
the public are taboo. So likewise 
is any mark that contains any im- 
morality or scandalous figure. 
Finally, a candidate for registra 
tion is to be accounted ineligible 
if lacking any of the features 
essential to a trade-mark. With 
respect to this latter, American 
advertisers must be prepared for 
a somewhat different interpreta- 
tion from that given at the U. S 
Patent Office, as witness the ex- 
perience of the New York Herald 
when it sought to obtain trade- 
mark protection in Canada for the 
words “Buster Brown” applied to 
series of pictures for use in 
newspapers. 

Generally speaking, the Govern- 
mental and judicial policy in Can- 
ada seems to be to frown upon 
the use of descriptive words or 
phrases as trade-marks in very 
much the same manner as is done 
in the United States. Thus the 
Canadian tribtinals have held to 
be descriptive a number of names 
well known in American adver- 
tising circles, among the rejec- 
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To Reach the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers and Dealers 


The members of the Retail Hardware Associations of 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama will meet at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., May 20, 21, 22 and 23, for their Annual 
Joint Convention and Exhibit. This is the first joint 
convention of these three associations and it is certain 
to be the largest retail hardware convention ever held 
in the South. The same dates, the Hardware Asso- 
ciation of the Carolinas will hold their Annual Con- 
vention at Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Hardware Dealers handle an extensive line. 
Over 85% of the dealers sell farm implements. Over 
66% carry automobile accessories. Through their 
hands passes the bulk of the business in building sup- 
plies, sporting goods and housefurnishing goods. 


The May Annual Convention number of SourHERN 
HarpwareE AND IMPLEMENT JOURNAL, carrying a live, 
newsy report of the Southern Hardware Jobbers” Con- 
vention and being distributed at the two big Retail 
Hardware Conventions, will have an extra wide dis- 
tribution. It will be an excellent number in which to 
start placing your products before the Southern hard- 
ware jobbers and dealers. Forms close April 20. 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 


Members A.B.C. & A.B.P. ATLANTA, GA. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEER COTTON 
A monthly power plant engineering journal A monthly textile production journal 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT JOURNAL 
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sxx! ANOTHER RECORD} 


THE PITTSBURG PRESS 


The Sunday issue of March 23rd of THE PITTS- 
BURG PRESS, which included the ae automobile 
show number, contained a total volume of 


613 Columns Advertising 


The issue contained 116 pages (8 cols. to page) and 
more than 12,000 lines additional advertising was 
omitted because of lack of space and the necessity of 
printing all the news. 

The Automobile Sections contained: 


240 C ] AUTOMOBILE 
OIS. ADVERTISING 
(Display Exclusively) 
Exceeding THE PRESS’ NEAREST COMPETITOR 
BY 83 COLUMNS, and exceeding the other three Sun- 
day papers combined. 
Here are verified measurements of auteinsliilis dis- 
play advertising lineage: 


Pittsburg Press 73,920 Ag. Lines 


Next Highest . ‘ ‘ 47 992 
3rd paper ; : a | ag 
4th paper... " , (ia * 
5th paper . ‘ ; - 18,200 “ 
In addition, this issue of THE SUNDAY PRESS contained 


22 Pages (176 Cols.) Classified Advertising 


Nearly equalling the classified of all other Pittsburg Sunday papers combined 
This achievement is another demonstration of the great circula- 
tion and pulling power of THE PITTSBURG PRESS and and the fact tion as 
that investors in advertising space use printed 


THE PAPER THAT BRINGS GREATEST RESULTS manner. 


THE PITTSBURG PRESS) ff} Ssuc" 
Largest Circulation in Western Pennsylvania Daily and Sunday jenn 
MEMBER A. B. C. hag he 
a — 


NEW YORK . 
REPRESENTATIVE Bditor end Publisher quired | 
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tions being “Standard” as applied 
to bath-room fixtures, “Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat,” “Acid-Phos- 
hate,” “Fig Syrup,” etc. Espe- 
ially interesting in this connection 
vas the Canadian rejection of 
“Shur-on” for eye-glass frames, 
which mark was ruled to be not 
1 purely inventive term, but a cor- 
ruption of words descriptive of 
the goods. Geographical names 
which can be regarded as descrip- 
tive of the place of manufacture 
yr sale of the goods are not cor- 
dially received at Ottawa, although 
exception is made in the case of 
words which through long-con- 
tinued and undisputed use have 
acquired a secondary meaning, as 
an illustration of which there 
might be cited the mark “Bucy- 
rus” above referred to. 

Frankly, there is no prejudice 
in Canada against coined words, 
or “invented” words, as they pre- 
fer to designate them, when used 
as trade-marks. This is proven 
by the outcome of the tests to 
which various American innova- 
tions such as “Kodak” have been 
subjected in Canada. Not a few 
American advertisers who have 
had experience in good-will pro- 
tection in both countries are wont 
to declare that Canada is more 
liberal than the United States in 
drawing the line between the de- 
scriptive and the suggestive in 
coined words. For proof they 
point to the circumstance that 
“Pain-Killer” has been registered 
in Canada. If anything, Canada 
is somewhat less insistent than 
the United States that a surname 
in order to be valid for registra- 
tion as a trade-mark shall be 
printed or displayed in distinctive 
manner. When a trader has been 
long permitted to enjoy the ex- 
clusive use of a given surname 
there is seldom any objection in- 
terposed in Canada to its regis- 
tration as a trade-mark and there 
have been a number of instances 
in which competitors upon entry 
into a trade field have been re- 
quired to take means to distin- 
guish their goods from the prod- 
uct of the earlier trader who had 
been accounted to hold trade- 
mark rights in the name. 
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PRINTING 


CATALOGS— BOOKLETS—FOLDERS 
TRADE PAPERS—HOUSE ORGANS 








We are entering an era of busi- 
ness expansion—the greatest 
expansion this country has 
ever known. 

In the consequent enlarged 
program of manufacturing, ad- 
vertising, selling and merchan- 
dising — catalogs — booklets — 
folders—broadsides—house or- 
gans—publications— magazines 
—trade papers—will 


play a 
vital part. 
Our Dusiness is to print these 
—particularly big editions— 
and to get them out well 
printed, inexpensively, and on 
the date promised. 
You're now planning your 
work and preparing to work 
your plan. mewhere you will 
use quantities of printed mat- 
ter. Let us know what you 
have in contemplation, and the 


estions that will 
time—money—and, 
possibly, disappointments. 











KenFiE_p-Leaca Co. 


614 FEDERAL ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Printers of 101 Publications 


Photoplay Journal 


(DON’T CONFUSE THE NAME) 





Is bought at the 
news-stands by 
more than thirty- 
five thousand 
“movie enthu- 
siasts every month. 


Published in Philadeiph’ 
by CENTRAL PRESS. PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 1315 Cherry St. 


Represented in the East 
by S. M. eateeae 303 Fifth Ave. ,N. Y. 


Represented in the West 
by Joun A. ue 538 South Dear- 
born &t., 
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ONSIDERING the 

hampering situation, I 

was just a bit doubt- 
ful whether you could typo- 
graphically improve our 
catalog. You have far ex- 
ceeded my fondest expecta- 
tions. Moreover, you have 
materially improved the 
book from the reader’s stand- 
point—he can find what he 
wants more quickly than 
before. I am also pleased 
to note your moderate fee.” 


A National Advertiser 
that you know. 


. 
My booklet “Making it 
Pay” is free for the asking. 
. 


GILBERT P. FARRAR 


Specialist in Layouts for 
Advertisements and 
Printed Matter 


220 W. 42nd St., New York 

















‘Complete 
Service” 


To a few 
more of the 
progressive 
United States 
and Canadian 
manufactur- 
ing concerns 
now 


ADVERTISING IN 
CANADA 


our “complete service” will be 
interesting. Advertising Photo- 
araphers, ts, Engravers and 
Printers all specially trained for 
specialized service. Let us offer 
suggestions for your business. 


BRIGDENS LIMITED 


Artists : Engravers : Printers 
160.164 W. RICHMOND ST. 
TORONTO - CAN. 











Oil Men Seek Peace Within 
Their Industry 


Oil producers of the country met in 
Chicago last week and formed what wil! 
be known as the American’ Petroleum 
Institute, with A. C. Bedford, of the 
Standard Oil Company, as chairman 
This organization is expected to bring 
peace between the big oil producers and 
the independents. r. Bedford said the 
institute is by no means to be regarded 
as a business combination, but merely 
as affording a clearing- house’ for ideas 
and methods. 

A feature of the meeting was an ad 
dress by Congressman Phillip Campbell 
> eran scoring Government owner 
ship. 

“During my first term in Congress,” 
said Mr. Campbell, “we authorized two 
bridges across the Potomac River. One 
was to be built by the Government, the 
other, right beside it, by the Pennsyl 
vania Railroad. The railroad built its 
bridge for $2,250,000 less than the Gov- 
ernment paid, and had its structure in 
operation two years before the Govern- 
ment had finished its work.” 


Publishers’ Association Discuss 
Subscription Increase 


At the last meeting of the New York 
Business Publishers’ Association, Inc., 
held March 24, the advisability of in- 
creasing subscription rates to business 
papers according to a zone system was 
discussed. It is possible that the busi- 
ness press will be the first of the big 
publishing interests to adopt zone rates 
generally in an attempt to offset the 
postage increases caused by the zone 
— law. 

J. Floren, circulation manager of 
Millinery Trade Revi iew, American Hat- 
ter and Nugent's, spoke on circulation 
problems. . J. Baldwin, of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc., ‘explained the 
postal situation, and recommended that 
publishers put the zone postal law into 
effect by making additional charge for 
far-away zones. A. E. Pearson, of the 
Textile Publishing Company, discussed 
business conditions in Europe. 


Auto Accessory Maker Ap- 
points L. O. Haskins 


L. O. Haskins has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of the 
M. Corporation, Cleveland, manu- 
facturer. of automobile accessories. Un- 
til recently he was in the branch of the 
Army service in charge of motor ve- 
hicle production in Chicago. 


Dallas Enters Cincinnati 
Agency 

The Julian J. Behr agency, Cincin- 
nati, has added A. A. Dallas to its staff. 
Mr. Dallas has been in the department 
store field, having been advertising 
manager of the Fair Store and the 
McAlpin Company, of Cincinnati. 
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Put Your Sample 


Right 
HERE 


on your customer’s 
desk with your 
letter to him 


Get quick action—no delay wait- 
ing for sample to arrive “under 
separate cover.” No risk of your 
letter’s good impression being 
wasted—because forgotten when 
the sample finally gets ‘there. No 
chance that the office boy, who 
usually opens package mail, will 
send your sample to the wrong 
man. 


But get your sample and your 
letter delivered together, direct to 


the man you want to reach. 


Only pay Ist class postage 
on your letter, regular 
merchandise postage on 
your sample. Use the 


. 
rag 
Two-In-One Enve' Bag is tough 
manila enve! firmly machine-stitched 
to stout cloth printed to your order, 


ind made in 3 convenient sizes—large, 
medium, 


Your letter goes sealed in the 
envelope, your sample goes se- 
curely attached in the bag. 


\!so the most convenient and satisfactor: 
way to deliver small articles by mai 
with invoice attached. Helps to get the 
ivoice promptly O.K'd avoiding delay 
\ your collections. 
nu need the Two-In-One Envelope Bag 
business. Write today for free 


Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
Saint Louis 


Just 
Mail This 
Coupon NOW 


iene ahs rma Mame ——_—_—<_—-— 


BEMIS BROS. BAG CO. 
604 S. Fourth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1 
I 

Please send ith full i and prices but without 
I obligation, sok - of your Two-In-One Envelope Bag— 
l also samples of om | Mailing Bag (the casy to ad- 
f— t+ secure container for mailing 
1 
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small articles when no letter is to go along). 
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Sales 


Let us Help You Establish] y. 


or Extend your Trade (Co 


. ane without 
in the British Isles. the cust 
END us samples of your goods, full particulars seoeeel 
as to Jobber, Retailer and Consumer prices, and ff 2"! Sct 

such literature as will help us give you a & ing if 
perfect report. We will then investigate and tell you frankl) initials | 
whether the British Market needs your goods, is likely to be she beg 
interested in them, the price it is willing to pay for goods of the i ’ 
kind you wish to sell, the computed duty or tariff (if any), whether have onl 
it may be advisable to adapt the material, wrappings or packing disconter 
to comply with British preferences or usages, your chief compet- eer 


itors’ approximate sales and estimate the approximate cost of your she disa 











distribution and a suitable Advertising Campaign. This for a fee slam you 
of 500 Dollars. A preliminary general report could be sent gratis. oe 
Should our detailed report war- changing trade conditions and mar- women i 
rant your decision to enter the kets, in close touch with the chief have an 
British Isles and we be not serving men associated with them, and four-flus 
a competitive line, as your own keep pre-eminent in our methods of business 
complete Sales Grauiaetee, =e Distribution and Selling. And : 
: no ist, . 
od cop ma a aes That is why we are confident of = in oa 
advance letters, cards, booklets and 0U* ability to serve you in the mat- ing out $ 
catalogues distribute and sell your ‘TS of Trade Investigation, Dis- meat for 
goods to wholesalers, retailers or tribution of Goods, Selling and showed | 
direct to the public as your par- Advertising. We are Advertising was, that 
ticular proposition directs. Should Service Agents, having been estab- other fo 
we feel it would pay you better to lished for over 20 years, and thus the lady 
send over your own staff, or that appreciate the necessity of an ade- wanted, 
you would do better through some quate distribution and sound sales buy whe 
“hin Coles Remney, wi. weed tae organization as a basis for a suc- somethin 
air thviek on. cessful advertising campaign. If feel like 
We are Experts on the British YOU .2!ready have a_ satisfactory It is al 
Market, for in acquiring the know- distribution in the British Isles, so ing man 
ledge, experience and requisite much the better. We can then get stock is 
qualified organization to render straight on to the advertising. to make 
such service as we give our Adver- Will you please address your be done, 
tising Clients, we needs must have samples and all enquiries to The paigns Vv 

a staff of experts in the van of Trade Promotion Department. selves ; 
nate sal 
thused v 
SAWARD, BAKER & CO. |": 
Sof big a 

(H. G. SAWARD; PRINCIPAL) coat 
Advertising Service, Printing & Sales Agency past = 
Head Office: 27 Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 2, ENGLAND heard ot 
it. There 
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Should Your 
Salesmen Also “Sell” 
Your Advertising? 





(Continued from page 6) 
without a good selection to show 
the customer. A woman comes In 
and asks for a cold-meat fork in 
a certain pattern of silver. You 
happen to have the exact thing 
and set it triumphantly out on the 
counter, at the same time inquir- 
ing if she wishes to have the 
initials engraved on it. At this 
she begins to look around to see 
if you have any other cold meat 
forks. When she finds that you 
have only one in stock, she says 
discontentedly that she is only 
looking around this morning, and 
maybe will be back later on. As 
she disappears out the door you 
slam your cold-meat fork back in 
the showcase with a general re- 
mark to the effect that half the 
women in this town don’t seem to 
have anything better to do than 
four-flush around and take up 
business men’s time for nothing. 

And while you are making. this 
uncomplimentary remark the lady 
is in your competitor’s store hand- 
ing out $5 in payment for a cold- 
meat fork exactly like the one you 
showed her. The only difference 
was, that your competitor had six 
other forks in stock. Although 
the lady knew exactly what she 
wanted, it was human nature to 
buy where she felt she might get 
something else, if she happened to 
feel like it. 

It is absolutely up to the travel- 
ing man to see that the retailer’s 
stock is always complete enough 
to make selling easy. If this can 
be done, the big advertising cam- 
paigns will take care of them- 
selves; for the storekeeper’s in- 
nate salesmanship will be en- 
thused when he has once tested 
the smooth working combination 
of big advertising and a complete 
stock, 

A peculiar case in my town 

ften occurs to me, and I have 
heard other storekeepers mention 
ii. There is a manufacturer whose 
advertising I have always admired 
for its character and human ap- 
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peal. In the small cities and 
towns this manufacturer confines 
his line to one dealer, and renders 
all sorts of assistance by means of 
display fixtures, referring all in- 
quiries to the local man, and oc- 
casionally even paying for adver- 
tisements in the local newspapers. 

But the dealer who has this line 
in my town is a pawnbroker. I 
am not, of course, reflecting on 
the pawnbrcking business, and this 
particular man is a very good citi- 
zen; but there are half a dozen 
concerns in town which are in 
position to sell many times as 
many goods as he. It is not, more- 
over, a pawnshop line, but one 
which would be a credit to any 
store. 

I have met the traveler for this 
line only once, but I am confident 
that he is responsible for this 
state of affairs. I have an idea 
that he is a graduate from the 
manufacturer’s workshop, and by 
education and environment simply 
unsuited to go out on the road 
with such a line. He impressed 
me as a sincere and likable sort 
of a fellow whose early training 
made him feel ill at ease in the 
high-class establishments, and so 
he naturally sold the concern 
where he felt more at home. 


WHY BUSINESS SLUMPS 


I have no doubt that the execu- 
tives of a certain very large East- 
ern manufacturing concern have 
been wondering what is the mat- 
ter with business in some of the 
Southern states. Very likely they 
think it is the war, or the boll 


weevil, or the people’s perverse 
inclination to spend all their 
money on automobiles. But all 


the storekeepers in my town who 
handle their line could tell them 
the real trouble, because a new 
joke has been created which bids 
fair to become a classic. 

A year or so ago the traveler 
for this concern retired, and a 
new man took his place. The new 
man is decidedly a product of the 
great city. He is good looking, 
wears tailor-made clothes, and has 
the snappy, decisive air of success. 
One can imagine that in the great 
cities where there is no foolish- 
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ness about business affairs, he 
would be a successful salesman. 
But down South in the small 
towns he is about as badly mis- 
cast as Madame Nazimova would 
be in “Polly of the Circus.” It 
outrages all his sense of propriety 
to go into a store and find the pro- 
prietor in the .back office talking 
with friends about lodge affairs or 
court-house politics during busi- 
ness hours. 

On his first trip South this 
traveletf went into a customer’s 
store and asked for the proprie- 
tor. The clerk replied that the 
gentleman was busy in the office 
but would be out in a few min- 
utes. Then the clerk, knowing the 
traveler for a new man, and want- 
ing to say something pleasant, ob- 
served that it certainly was nice 
weather. 

“Weather the devil,” replied the 
traveler severely, “I came in here 
for an order, not to talk about the 
weather.” 

It is said that no organization 
is strong enough to withstand the 
power of ridicule; and if the 
firm’s Southern business is falling 
off, it must be because the name is 
never mentioned between mem- 
bers of the trade without someone 
of them saying in a stern voice, 
“Weather the devil, I came for 
an order.” 

If any reader thinks I have been 
drawing on my imagination for 
the above story, he is at liberty to 
write me for full particulars, in- 
cluding name, age, date, and street 
number. 

The representative of one of the 
big concerns in my line told me 
recently that his house intended 
in the future to employ as travel- 
ing men only those who have 
actually worked as clerks in re- 
tail stores. Those men already in 
their employ who have not done 
’ this will be required to work be- 
hind retail counters for a while 
to gain that experience. 

This concern is already doing a 
very good business in this terri- 
tory, and it will be interesting to 
watch its progress when the new 
plan gets into working order. 

Some time ago I sat in the 
office of a silverware manufac- 
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facturer, having just eaten a good 
lunch at his expense. He was 
talking about things in general, 
and about the traveler who repre- 
sented him in my territory in par- 
ticular. The tenor of his remarks 
was to the effect that the average 
traveler works for the good of the 
retailer and against the _ firm, 


whenever there is any conflict of~- 


interest. I got a little uncom- 
fortable when he said this trav- 
eler was forever giving some 're- 
tailer a little extra time on a bill, 
or worse yet, insisting on putting 
out some goods on memorandum, 
because I had recently been fa- 
vored in just those ways. 


A STORY OF A SALESMAN WHO 
KNOWS HOW 


I knew the traveler for a con- 
scientious man who had been 
brought up behind a retail counter, 
knowing every detail of the busi- 
ness, and if he ever asked the 
house for extra terms on a bill, 
or for a memorandum shipment, it 
would be because he believed it 
would mean more business for 
both manufacturer and retailer 
And so, partly in self-defense, and 
partly in defense of my drummer 
friend, I told the manufacturer a 
story. 

“T expect Steele is rather a 
maddening person at times,” I 
said, “just because he doesn’t al- 
ways work by rule. He has too 
much imagination to be system- 
atic. But the last time he was in 
my town he was unsystematic to 
good advantage. 

“There was a prominent wed- 
ding on hand, and the bride was to 
be presented with a chest of silver 
The mother and a couple of aunts 
were the purchasing board, and 
they took their mission seriously 
They had written to half a dozen 
large city concerns for illustra 
tions and prices, and every dealer 
in the home town was after the 
sale.. At last they came into my 
store one afternoon and said the 
choice had narrowed down to two 
chests, mine, and one in the stock 
of a competitor. 

“Then, as is the way of women 
folks who are about to part with 
money, they became extremely 
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Mr. Nelson Agard 


is pleased to announce the 
purchase of 


The Mother’s Magazine 


and that beginning with the 
June 1919 issue it will be 
published by the Mother’s 
Magazine Company, (180 
North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago), of which he is 


president. 
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critical. The tea-spoons did not 
seem to be very heavy. That lit- 
tle embossed place at the top of 
each piece would be awfully hard 
to keep clean. The pattern might 
not match a sandwich tray which 
the groom’s brother was ex- 
pected to send from Minneapolis. 
The knives seemed to be too long 

‘roportion to the forks. 

“Anyone who has ever sold 

ods at retail knows what a fix 

e salesman is in when they be- 

in talking like that. All he can 

is to stand pleasantly by and 

his best to smooth out each 

jection as it arises, all the while 
ping that they will not spring 

anything beyond his powers of ex- 
planation. 

‘At last they got me into a cor- 
ner and dared me to come out. In 
an illustration which they had got 
from New York, the assortment 
included a pair of salt spoons. 
There was no pair of salt spoons 
in the chest I was trying to sell 
them. It was all off. They could 
not think of buying a chest of 
silver which did not includé a pair 
of salt spoons. 

“Of course I did my best and 
said that I had read only recently 
that it is no longer correct to dish 
salt out with a spoon, that a 
shaker should be used by all 
means; but if they really wanted 
the spoons I.would telegraph for 
them. But it was all off. They 
had found a reason for not 
buying. 

“Just then someone jogged my 
elbow and asked me to pardon 
him for the intrusion, but we had 
a pair of salt spoons in stock to 
match the set which the ladies 
were looking at. I looked around 
at my benefactor. It was Steele, 
behind my counter with his hat 
off, and acting the rdle of one of 
my clerks. ‘Why, yes,’ he said, 
‘there is a pair of salt spoons in 
that case of -goods which we 
haven’t opened yet. If the ladies 
will only wait a few moments I 
will get them out.’ 

“IT had no idea where he was 
going to get them, but Steele is 
a person who inspires confidence ; 
and so I set to work entertaining 
my customers by showing different 
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'$100,000,000. 


—1918 salaries paid in 
CHESTER and Delaware 
County. The possessors 
of this sum—a huge pur- 
chasing power—buy com- 
modities exploited in the 


Chester Times and 
The Morning Republican 


It’s the most economical 
way to get ’em, too! 


Foreign Representative 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Association Bldg., Chicago 


Cover Delaware County like a 





Parcel Post 
e . 
The best container made for mail- 
ing your catalog or booklet. This 
container is made of good strong 
box board, thickness depending 
upon the weight it will be required 
to carry. Made to any size and 


with a Sure Lock; no Wrapping 
or Tying necessary. 


Made Only by 
Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Ave. Chicago, Wlinois 
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WANTED 


A Direct-by-Mail Adver- 
tising Creative Salesman, 
one who has the ability to 
lay out special advertising 
campaigns for customers, di- 
rect the illustrating of the 
same and write copy. One 
competent to fill the position 
of Director of Creative Pub- 
licity with our company. 
Address 


Union Bank Note Company 


Makers of the Best in 
Printing and Lithographing 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Sales Manager 
Wanted 


for a prominent make of 
vacuum cleaners, long estab- 
lished, well known, depend- 
able and bringing higher than 
average prices. The owners 
have other interests requiring 
their entire attention and to 
the man who can carry on 
the business they will pay lib- 
erally according to his profit 
showing. 











This opportunity will interest 
only men of broad experience 
in selling some specialty. 


All correspondence strictly 
confidential. 


Address “‘G, A.,”” Box 88, care 
Printers’ Ink. 























styles of engraving which might 
be done on the silverware, ex- 
plaining the best methods of keep- 
ing tableware polished, and talking 
about anything else that came into 
my mind,-in an effort to hold them. 
It was perhaps ten minutes from 
the time Steele had disappeared 
into my back room that he ap- 
peared again, a little flushed in the 
face; but bearing in his hand the 
much-wante.d salt spoons. 

“In five minutes more. the sale 
had been made, and a check for 
$470 lay at rest in my cash drawer. 
As a prudent storekeeper should, 
before asking any questions I car- 
ried the silver back to my en- 
graver and told him to begin the 
lettering right away. (In case the 
*phone rings and the lady says she 
believes she will change her mind 
about that silverware, it is well to 
be able to reply that you are very 
sorry, but the engraver has al- 
ready started work on it.) 


NEVER FORGOT HIS PRINCIPAL BUSI- 
NESS 


“This detail having been at- 
tended to, I went back to the front 
of the store where Steele was 
standing with his hat on, once 
more in his réle of traveling man, 
and asked him how in the thunder 
he had managed it. ‘Why, I just 
saw the hole you were in,’ he re- 
plied, ‘and knew what had to be 
done, because the same thing had 
happened to me many a time when 
I worked in a retail store. I was 
all through in town, and. had al- 
ready sent my trunk to the depot, 
but in my samples were a pair of 
those salt spoons, and I figured 
that you could hold those women 
ten minutes, and I could get to the 
depot and back in that length of 
time.’ 

“It was mighty nice of you, 
Steele,” I said, “and I certainly 
appreciate it, but your train has 
gone and you are going to be 
stuck in town here an extra day.” 

“‘Oh, that’s all right,’ said 
Steele genially, ‘I can take the 
midnight train for Houston and 
still get there in time to do a day’s 
business to-morrow. And _be- 
side,’ he added smiling, ‘I have 
got to sell you another chest of 
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Does Your Billing Department 
Make These Calculations This Way? 
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OT complicated figure work by any means—but pe nna brain- fogging. 4 


figure juggling, that make your Billing Department slaves to 
MONROE computes the discounts and a 


in the calculations above—the 


figures. 


in 15 seconds—a fraction of the time it takes by the pad and pencil method. 
The MONROE should be in the Billing Department of spe, 8 severeay 
agency—in every accounting office—because it NOT ONLY 

TIPLIES, DIVIDES AND SUBTRACTS AS EASILY AS OTHER eA CHINES 
ADD, thereby enabling you to handle any and all classes of figure work. 


The operation of the MONROE is simple 
and direct with a Visible Check of ac- 
curacy as you go along. An especially 
trained operator is not necessary—any- 
one in your office with a little practice 
can figure percentages, extensions, in- 
voices, statistics, e 

Let us demonstrate the MONROE in 
your office on your own work—there’s 
no obligation attached. 


Write us to arrange for a demonstra- 
tion and to send you information how 
it will save time in the figure work of 
your business. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Woolworth Building 
New York City 


ONROE 


Calculating Machine 
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Salesmen Wanted 


The STERLING TIRE CORPORATION, with 
a constantly expanding business, can use more good 
salesmen at all times. 

Nearly all of its 34 Branch Managers are promoted 
salesmen (six new branches have been opened this 
year—more are to follow). 

Salesmen work on drawing account and commission. 
An average man should make $40 to $50 a week— 
extra good ones have made $5000 to $8000 a year. 
STERLING Tires and Tubes are of high quality 
and are largely sold to owners of fleets of commercial 
cars and trucks. For a general idea of the business, 
see advertising in Saturday Evening Post, March 
29th; Literary Digest, March 22nd; Collier’s, 
March 29th; New York Times and Chicago Tri- 
bune, every Sunday. 

Knowledge of the tire business is not inicipaciiin 
successful selling experience and a willingness to 
work, though we can use several men who have 
sold tires to dealers. 

Please address the branch most convenient for an 
interview. 


Charles Austin Bates, Chairman, Executive Committee 


Factory: RUTHERFORD, N.J. Branches: 


Albany, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. Providence, R. 
156 Central Ave. 286 Main St. Ya ae st.” 





Baltimore, Md. 
1705 N. cha Charles St. 
Boston, Mass. 
205 Clarendon St. 
Bri , Conn. 
340 Fairfield Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
53 Rogers Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
210 Franklin 8t. 


Chicago, TIL 
3031 S. Michigan Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
1302 Race > 
Cleveland, 

5018 Buca & Ave. 

Cee, oe 

85 North 3rd Si 
Dayton, rg 

208 North Main St. 
Detroit, Mich. 
940 Woodward Ave. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
308 North Capitol Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
2982 Hudson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
200 Admiral Blvd, E. 
Louisville, Ky. 

735 East Broadway 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
454 Jackson St. 


Newark, N. J. 
38 William St. 
New Haven, Conn. 
234 Crown St. 
New York City 
234 West 55th St. 
Paterson, N. J. 
ol Ward St. 


ladelphia, Pa. 
1238 Spring Garden St. 


3 $05 Bigelow Br Bivd. 


i. Pa. 
os ioe N Fifth St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
565 East Main St. 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Maple and Erie Sts. 


Springfield, Mass. 
336 Bridge St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
2824 Locust St. 


Syrause, N. Y. 
518 8. rare St. 


Toledo, Ohi: 
131 North Erie St. 


Washington, D. C. 
1621 Fourteenth St., 
N. W. 


Worcester, Mass. 
32 Shrewsbury St. 
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silver to take the place of the one 
we have just slipped over.’ 

“Then as I hesitated, and began 
to say that it was too late in the 
season to put in an expensive item 
like that, Steele interrupted me. 
‘ ell you what I am going to do,’ 

» said. ‘Buy the chest, and T'll 
sted you an extra sixty days on it. 
The old man will probably kick, 
but I am going to write the order 
that way anyhow.’” 


Prices Sky-High in Paris 


When you feel you have a justified 
kick coming about the h. c. of 1. listen 
the woes of the patient Parisian, as 
recorded in the New York Journal of 
pmmerces 

“The cheapest business suit cannot be 

btained under $50, to which must be 
idded $10 as a luxury tax. Silk stock- 
ngs sell for $3 a pair, and one must 
be careful to use the subway as much 

s possible in order not to walk through 
them on the first day; especially when 
the $14 pair of shoes which one is wear- 
ing absorbs dampness like a $4 sponge. 
Washing comes high with soap at 30 

ents a cake, and a bath is a luxury. 

“Monsieur Jusserand, the French Am- 
bassador in Washington, has recently 
returned after a long absence. The 
collars for which he used to pay 13 
francs the dozen now are 39 francs 50 
centimes in the same great shop at 
which he has been trading twenty years, 
and his 16 francs hat has mounted to 
40 francs. 

“Frying a $2 steak for two in a $4 
saucepan is a privilege enjoyed only by 
the rich, and a glass of beer at 20 cents, 
plus a 5-cent tip to the waiter, tastes 
very bitter to a thirsty wayfarer. 

‘The following figures show the dif- 
ference between the prices now prevail- 

ng in France and those of the ante- 
war days: 

“Butter $2 a pound against 30 cents 
before the war, eggs $2 a dozen versus 
22 cents, and vegetables ranging from 
14 to 50 cents a pound could be obtained 
for 4, 5 and 6 cents previous to the 
war. Cheese has advanced from 40 
cents to 90 cents, coffee from 40 cents 

$1.90. Meat has advanced 300 per 

ent, chickens, which were 60 cents, are 
ow $2, and very slim birds at that.” 


H. P. Hinman Joins Boutwell, 
Milne & Varnum Company 


H. P. Hinman, former secretary- 
reasurer and advertising manager of 

esafattarers’ 
Association, Barre, Vermont, has re- 
igned to become sales and advertising 
ianager of the Boutwell, Milne & 
Varnum Company, Montpelier, granite 
juarriers. This company has inaugu- 
ated an advertising campaign on dark 
Barre granite through the New York 
fice of Critchfield & Co. 





“Sig-No-Graph Selling Points’ 


Answer your dealer’s “S. 
O. S.”—*Slow on Sales” 


—by sending him a Sig- 
No-Graph. Then his “S. 
O. S.” will turn to 
“Send on Shipment.” 


wow £4 PA ay “Sig- 
Selling Points.” 


™SIGN*GIAVH 


HERZOG 
433-435 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


“Ask C. S. Redfield, President, 
Redfield Advertisin 4 ig 34 
W. 38rd St., N.Y” 











Ad Man 
Wanted 


For big industry in 
Western New York. 


Must be a comer who 

can start in editing 

house-organs, etc., and 

climb right up to the top. 

Send details, references 
and samples. 


ALEX. F. OSBORN 


1280 Main Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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PRODUCERS OF FINE PRINTING 


IP IBID L229 
AR en 
PPO VT VOOUVOU 


393-399 Lafayette Street, New York 
Telephones, Spring 6452-3-4-5 


A House Organ 


edited and produced by special- 
ists to fit your particular business, 
wil h the same results 
we are obtaining for our clients. 
Ask for information on 

Organ for Employees Dealers, 











GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
122 W. Polk St. Chicago, Il. 














THE RICHEY 
DATA SERVICE 


—ask for the April Bulletin 
which tells details of this 
monthly loose- th service 
data on business, sales and advertising. You'll 
get it by return mail with descriptive folder 
and sample sheets— 
THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Bidg.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRINTING—BINDING 


PUBLICATIONS HOUSE ORGANS 
CATALOGS BOOKLETS 


Complete Plant—Monotype Equipment 
A. G. McCLURE 


280 Madison Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Murray Hill 1588 











The Typographic 
Service Company 


of New York. Inc., C.E. RUCKSTUHL. Pres 


Engraving 
Advertising Composition 
Electrotyping 


141 Madison Ave., New York 
‘Telephone, 3620 Madison Square 
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The “Why” of the Klim Cam- 
paign 


“Klim,” the powdered milk of the 
Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N 
Y., which is being advertised now to 
consumers for the first time, is not 
sale at dealers. The advertising 


| offers to deliver certain quantities of 
| the “whole” milk and the skimmed mi!k 
| by parcel post anywhere in the United 


| turer and then at the consumer. 








States. Walter N. Whitney, manager 
of the mail-order department of the 
Merrell-Soule Company, tells Printers’ 
Ink that the whole schedule of adver 
tising is aimed first at the 96, 
ie 
company has been selling powdered milk 
to bakers, confectioners and ice-cream 
manufacturers for years. 

The present campaign, it is believed, 
will not only afford the opportunity ot 
getting the product into the home, but 
it will also show the natural market 
without force. “Furthermore,” says 
Mr. Whitney, “satisfied users will give 
us a most tential weapon in the 
shape of testimonials when we inaugu- 
rate our intensive campaign.” 

An interesting fact that the inquiries 
have develaged is that the average 
housekeeper does not know a great 
deal about skimmed milk. A_ booklet 
on the subject for mail distribution will 
serve to enlighten her on this subject. 
Ninety per cent of the re-orders thus 
far are for the whole-milk powder. 


Sergt. A. W. A. Stuck Will 
Return to Advertising 


Sergeant A. W. A. Stuck, reported 
last October as missing in action, has 
returned to New York with a company 
of casuals, and will resume his duties 
with Gilman & Nicoll as soon as he 
receives his discharge. He was in ac- 
tion on the River Vesle when captured 
by the enemy, and for weeks nothing 
was heard of him. Finally he landed 
in the Rastatt prison camp, remaining 
there four months, until after the sign- 
ing of the armistice. 


Canadian Paint Firms Unite in 
Advertising 


The Canadian Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, at a recent meeting 
in Montreal decided to go ahead with its 
co-operative plan for advertising and 
made an initial appropriation of $15,000. 
The McConnell & Ferguson agency, of 
London, Ont., has been selected to 
handle the account. Both trade an 
consumer mediums will be used. 


Middleton Goes With New 
Chicago Paper 
C. B. Middleton, formerly of the ad 
vertising staff of the Chicago Tribune. 
has been made advertising manager o! 
Hill’s Golden Rule, a recently estab- 
lished Chicago publication. 
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Meat: Russia and the Ales 


Russia crumbled away and failed the 
Allies largely through lack of food, accord- 
ing to an American eyewitness. 


With plentiful reserves and resources 
virtually untouched, her people starved at 
home and at the front because there 
was no adequate organization to place 
food where it was needed. 


Animals on the hoof were shipped thou- 
sands of miles to the various fronts, wasting 
transportation facilities required for other 
purposes. They arrived shrunken and ema- 
ciated, to be killed and dressed amidst filth 
and confusion behind the lines. Half of those 
brought from Siberia, it is said, perished on 


the way; many more were unfit for food. 


On the other hand, the American packers turned 
live stock into meat in large sanitary plants located in 
the producing sections, and shipped the product under 
refrigeration so that it reached the trenches in France 
in perfect condition, without waste. 


Says Our Authority: 

“Had such facilities for cold storage transportation 

been available to the Russian supply committee as 

were placed at the disposal of the quartermaster of 

the United States by Swift & Company, there might 

have been a different story concerning Russia's part 

in the final drama of the war.” 

A large-scale packing industry would be an asset 

to Russia, in war or in peace, as it has proved to be to 
the United States. 


The cost of.this large scale industry in the form of 
profits is only a fraction of a cent per pound of meat. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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Since a lot of 
Plough in impractical theo- 


the Profits -icts are abroad 


in the land, telling manufacturers 
how they should distribute their 
profits, it is a good time to point 
out the wisdom of ploughing a part 
of the profits back in the business. 

If a farmer robbed his soil of 
its fertility and put nothing back 
in, he would soon have only sterile 
land on his hands. The same 
principle also applies in business. 
A business that is constantly 
stripped of every ounce of its pro- 
duction, is likely to depreciate so 
rapidly that it will not be able to 
make .any progress, and will 
eventually eat up its own capital. 

That exposes the fallacy in the 
argument of those persons who 


are now advancing some such 
theory as that the owners of a 


business be allowed 6 percent on , 


the capital invested and that the 
profits remaining be distributed 
among the workers on the basis 
of their value to the enterprise. 
Such a plan allows no adequate 
provision for the growth of the 
business. If that practice were 
generally followed, business would 
stop growing. A concern that is 
being milked dry of all th 
profits it will bear, cannot flourish 

In order to expand, to build 
more solid foundations, to reacli 
new markets and to meet all o 
its opportunities, a business must 
absorb a good share of its profits 
That is the only sound way of 
financing its own expansion. For 
years many a business man, even 
though successful from the start 
was not able to take any profits 
from his enterprise. He needed 
all his gains to give the sort of 
service to his patrons that he 
thought they were entitled to. 

An article that appeared in the 
March 13 issue of Printers’ INK 
well illustrates the wisdom of this 
policy. In it J. Ogden Armour 
told how the marvelous expansion 
of the packing industry is due to 
the consistent re-investment of 
the profits in the business. For 
years over 87 per cent of Armour’s 
total earnings were ploughed back 
in to fertilize the industry. 

This is a common experience 
Our most substantial business in- 
stitutions have largely followed 
this plan. It is said that the dif 
ference between the strong. retail 
chains and the weak chains is that 
the former started in humbly and 
financed their growth out of their 
profits; whereas, the latter tried 
to start in big, letting the public 
finance them. After years of 
steady building, the former be 
came so strong that they were 
able legitimately to capitalize their 
good will, whereas the other type 
of chain sometimes sought tc 
capitalize good will before it ex- 
isted. 

The whole advertising business 
is pretty much based on this idea 
of re-investing a part of the 
profits in the business itself. Ad- 
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vertising is one form of plough- 
ing in profits. It is sowing now 
for the purpose of reaping many 
fold later on. There is no better 
way of investing present profits 
than in making them create more 
profits in the future. That is 
what advertising does. It is an 
investment in business stability, in 
expansion and in good will! In 
other words, it is an investment 
to assure the future of the busi- 
ness. 


Servesself Distribution 
or Service often functions 


so mechanically 
Dealers? that the retail 


dealer is transformed into a mere 
automaton for exchanging mer- 
chandise into cash. In some cases, 
such a condition may be highly de- 
sirable. In others, it hampers dis- 
tribution and impedes growth. 

Each manufacturer must answer 
this question: Is he content to de- 
pend upon advertising to force the 
sale of his product or does he de- 
sire to encourage and capitalize 
the initiative of his dealers? Does 
he want serve-self retailers who 
operate a store as a subway ticket 
seller operates his booth? Or does 
he want dealers who -dig for 
trade? 

It seems as though we have for- 
tunately passed through that pe- 
riod when advertisers contracted 
for a flash campaign of double 
spreads to get the dealer to stock 
-and then stopped advertising. 
Yet while this plan was hurtful 
to the cause of advertising, it 
sometimes accomplished tempo- 
rarily its purpose, if on the prom- 
ise of popular demand, the mer- 
chant was “sold,” and energeti- 
cally pushed the line locally. 

Often a manufacturer who has 
genuine ambitions to help the deal- 
r, fails to. stimulate the dealer’s 
magination and capitalize his per- 
sonal enterprise. He presents his 
plan in such a way that the mer- 
hant thinks all he has to do is 
vait for customers to come in. 
And then, the merchant loses faith 
in advertising generally when the 
merchandise becomes musty and 
motheaten. So there is a happy 
medium. 


ASS 


Advertising must not promise 
to do the impossible. The possi- 
bilities of accomplishment are suf- 
ficiently great to permit it to stand 
justly upon its own merits. And 
merely because a manufacturer is 
advertising. he must not spread 
abroad the impression that the 
dealer is henceforth absolved from 
further sales activity. Rather, the 
fact that the line is advertised 
multiplies the dealer’s responsi- 
bilities. 

Advertising should be directed 
to both the public and the pur- 
veyor. It should stimulate con- 
sumer acceptance on the part of 
the purchaser. And it should in- 
struct the merchant how through 
individual initiative he may con- 
vert intangible good will into sub- 
stantial and glittering pluribus 
unums. The idea centres of the 
country should be ransacked for 
practical merchandising plans and 
laboratory-tested sales methods 
which will open new channels of 
trade and develop business. And 
through advertising, the dormant 
ambitions of the dealer must be 
aroused so he performs as active 
a part in the campaign as the man 
who plans the consumer appeal. 


Now that the 
saloon is Paes to 
shut its doors, 

New Retail = many proprietors 

Outlets of cigar shops 
are hoping to attract a part of the 
spending money which passes 
nightly over the mahogany coun- 
ters. It is suggested that ice- 
cream fountains be installed, and 
comfortable chairs and magazines 
be provided for the convenience 
of patrons. 

It will be interesting to observe 
whether this stimulus to the to- 
bacconist’s trade will have an in- 
fluence upon the side-lines carried 
in such stores—not mere impulse 
purchases, but convenience ar- 
ticles of all descriptions. Many 
cigar stores already retail playing 
cards, magazines, fountain pens, 
safety razors, candy, chewing 
gum, etc. And possibly they will 
become active competition for the 
corner drug store. 

Of course, the addition of 


Cigar Stores 
Suggest 
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sundry articles depends largely 
upon the available display and 
storage space. But it seems a 
short step from ice cream and 
soda water and candy to sta- 
tionery, books, games and novel- 
ties of all kinds. One retailer 
predicts that the cigar store is 
destined to become the man’s 
shop—where various articles of 
masculine appeal will be dis- 
tributed. He even goes so far as 
to say that cigar stores within 
the next year will sell collars, 
handkerchiefs and neckties. 

If this prediction comes true, 
the cigar shop will represent a 
new element of competition for 
the drug store—the store that has 
proved formidable competition for 
so many others. And in planning 
their future merchandising cam- 
paigns, manufacturers of side lines 
where turnover is rapid and space 
requirements slight, cannot afford 
to overlook this new possible 
market. 


Among the many 
authorities in va- 
rious fields that 
Printers INK 
frequently con- 
sults is a certain well known mail- 
order man. This executive is al- 
ways very liberal in giving out the 
most intimate information regard- 
ing his methods. 

His latchkey is constantly hang- 
ing out to anyone who wants to 
know anything about his _busi- 
ness. Those interested are always 
welcome to any secret which he 
may possess. “I suppose you of- 
ten wonder,” said this man the 
other day, “why I am so free in 
sharing my hard-sought-for dis- 
coveries with others. Well, there 
is a method in my apparent mad- 
ness. The wisdom of sharing so- 
called business secrets with others 
was thrust on me in an unforget- 
table manner, several years ago 
when I first entered the mail-order 
business.” 

It seems that this man was made 
manager of the mail-order depart- 
ment of one of the Chicago de- 
partment stores. Having a lot to 
learn about his new work, he 

. thought it might be advisable to 


One Way to 
Help Your 
Industry 


stroll over to Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., and ask some of the execu- 
tives there a few questions about 
the problems that were giving him 
the most trouble. Being a com- 
petitor, he wasn’t hopeful of get- 
ting much help. To his surprise, 
however, he found the Sears-Roe- 
buck men most anxious to give 
him all the information they pos- 
sibly could. 

Before leaving the establishment 
he came in contact with Julius 
Rosenwald himself. The young 
man told Mr. Rosenwald that he 
greatly appreciated the cordia! 
treatment that had been extended 
him, and that he-is all the more 
appreciative of it because he was 
in a competitive line. To this, 
the head of Sears-Roebuck re- 
plied: “That is exactly why we 
wanted to help you. The mail- 
order business, as a whole, will 
prosper as the legitimate concerns 
engaged in it prosper. Anything 
that we can do to help the indus- 
try, helps us.” 

The young man never forgot 
the lesson. After years of expe- 


‘rience in the mail-order business, 


he tells us that he now sees more 
clearly than ever that Mr. Rosen- 
wald is right. He claims that ev- 
ery successful business institu- 
tion has to educate not only its 
customers but also its competitors. 
The leaders in every line set cer- 
tain high standards of quality and 
of practice. The trouble-makers 
in every industry are those who, 
either through ignorance or neg- 
lect, lower these standards. Their 
action reacts against the entire in- 
dustry. The concerns which kick 
over the traces of industry usu- 
ally do so because they possess 
insufficient information about their 
own business. They are. overlook- 
ing some facts that their more 
successful competitors fully. rec- 
ognize. The best way to hold the 
recalcitrants in line is to give them 
more information, and there. is 
no one in better position to do 
this than their. successful com- 
petitors. 


Newton Fuessle, recently of the George 
Batten Company, is rere f with the ad- 
vertising department of the National 
City Company, New York. 
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NEW YORE 
50 Madison Ave. 


WASHINGTON, D. C 
610 Riggs Bidg. 


INK 155 


CHICAGO 
104 8. Michigan Ave. 


& 
Wm. H. Rankin Company 


Charter Members American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


W1).LIAM H. RANKIN, President 
H GROTH, Secretary and Treasurer 


WILBUR D. NESBIT, fat Vice-President 
ROBERT E. RINEHART, gnd Vice-President 





20 Years’ Experience 





By ANDREW E. COBURN 


ANKIN Advertising Service 
is founded on thorough and 
intimate knowledge of all the fac- 
tors that enter into. comprehensive 
and enlightened sales promotion. 


These factors are many. 


They include not only forceful 
and convincing copywriting, origi- 
nal and artistic illustration, ap- 
propriate designing, etc. 


—familiarity with markets and 


possible markets. 


—abreast-of-the-times’ knowledge 
of mediums such as newspapers, 
magazines, billboards and car 
cards, together with facts con- 
cerning their value, influence and 
suitability for a given commodity, 
but also 


—the ability to analyze your par- 
ticular problems and outline a 
definite plan intelligently to guide 
your whole sales and advertising 
effort. 


This last feature—the power to 
visualize the entire situation—is 
‘of vital importance. No perma- 
nent advertising success has ever 
been attained without it and the 
lack of it has been responsible for 
many failures. 


All of these factors and the de- 
tails pertaining to them must be 
taken into careful consideration, 
for no permanent structure may 
be built ona faulty foundation. 
And it is wasteful to start build- 
ing only to tear down and rebuild. 


Rankin Advertising Service is 
founded on positive KNOWL- 
EDGE relating to the foregoing 
factors. . That knowledge was 
gained by 20 years of ‘business 
building—20 years in connection 
with America’s foremost business 
concerns, during which time we 
have helped expand big business 
into biggest business and devel- 
oped small business into positions 
of dominance. 


Like other organizations, the 
strength and value of an Adver- 
tising Agency must be measured 
by the training, experience and 
ability of the men who compose it. 


The Rankin Company has always recog- 
nized this fundamental principle with the 
result that its*men, in proven record of 
accomplishment, stand second to none. 
Whatever the situation—whether it is 
analysis, data, plans, copy, art, merchan- 
dising or service—the ankin organiza- 
tion is so equipped that the advertiser 
will secure the best available. 


Whatever the nature of your business, 
we have therefore, the experience, facili- 
ties and other necessary equipment to 
aid you in its expansion. By engaging 
Rankin Service, you will add a consider- 
able asset to your business for you will 
have at your Pagneet all the knowledge 
we have gained t rough many years con- 
tact with the nation’s most progressive 
institutions. Through such a connection 
you may profit directly by the experi- 
ence of others—perhaps in the line simi- 
lar to your own. 


Now is the time to get started. 


Let us talk it over with you, either in 
our New York or Chicago offices. We will 
gladly send interested advertisers copies 
of letters from our customers, showing 
what they think of Rankin Service, 
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Almost a Lone Fight? 


Central Matne Power Company 
Aucusta, Me., March 28, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Right now, when only the last Liberty 
Loan stands between us and a revival 
of sky-financing the like of which the 
country probably never saw before, 
would it not be a good time to invite 
newspapers to choose between legitimate 
ea advertising and the piratical 

ind? 

In selling our preferred stock in our 
territory we have the temerity to ad- 
vertise—something rarely done in New 
England before. (I don’t count those 
tombstone announcements set with all- 
cap labels instead of headings and 
6-point-across-3-columns body matter as 
advertisements—because they do not 
come within the definition.) 

The worst snag we strike, the only 
one, in fact, is the fact that the only 
securities advertised in our territory be- 
fore—really advertised—were in the fly- 
by-night class. 

I started to-day to-write an adver- 
tisement on. “Why We Advertise.” 
Then I thought of some of the other 
securities that advertised through our 
territory—and I tore up my copy. — 

Regardless of any ethical questions, 
should not newspapers decide right now 
which sort of business they can de- 
velop into the most money through a 
reasonable period of time—legitimate 
securities or otherwise? 

I think I can see quite a future for 


legitimate security advertising—if the 
confidence of newspaper readers is iot 
shaken by the other kind. 

I might add in passing that legitimate 
advertisers can do quite a little mission. 
ary work by giving newspapers the 
privilege of choosing between their ad- 
vertising and the yellow kind. We have 
kiboshed some “36 per cent co-operative 
pig raising” and some “18 per cent 
oil” stuff already by this method and 
intend to fight it out, point by poirt, 
with the newspapers in our territory. 

Percy H. Wuirtine, 
Advertising Manager. 


Proposed Law Would Affect 
Insurance Advertising 


A bill has been introduced in both 
branches of the New York Legislature 
that would amend the Insurance Law as 
jt affects advertising. The law, as it 
now stands, exempts domestic and for- 
eign insurance corporations engaged 
solely in the business of marine or 
transportation insurance or automobile 
insurance from certain requirements in 
advertising their financial standing. As 
amended, this particular section of the 
law would apply to all classes of insur- 
ance companies doing business in New 
York State. All of their advertise- 
ments or public announcements, pur- 
porting to make known their financial 
standing, would have to exhibit the 
amount of the actual cash capital, as- 
sets, liabilities and net surplus. 











“Electrotypes—Quick ?” 








on Aluminotype. 


New York 





Then it’s **Rapid Service’’ you want. We 
can fill your Electrotype orders, Promptly— 
Efficiently—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the Werld 


CINCINNATI 


REFERENCES:—Any five national advertisers think of. If you ask them, 
yon will Gnd thet several of tham already know what Ragid’s Service means. 


Chicago 
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$100 fora Name! 


A manufacturer of high grade children’s 
shoes desires a suitable name that is capable 
of copyright and trademark protection, and 
will pay $100 in cash for the accepted name 
to be submitted in reply to this advertise- 
ment on or before April 20, 1919. 


The ideal name must be easy to remémber, . 
preferably through association—and easy 
to pronounce, without being susceptible of 
more than one pronunciation. It should 
have a ring and a swing to it. Preference 
will be given to a coined word with above 
characteristics. 


The shoes for which this name is desired 
combine quality, style, durability, health, 
comfort, and ease of fitting, but a purely de- 
scriptive name cannot be protected by 
copyright. 


Replies should be typewritten on one side 
only of a sheet 8% by 11 inches in size. As 
many names as desired may be submitted 
on the one sheet. The name and the full 
address of the person submitting the names 
should appear at the top of the sheet. 


In the event two or more send in the same name finally accepted, 
each party will receive $100. 


All replies should be addressed to “L. D.,” 
Box 87, care of Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

















The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


T° the list of things that ad- 
vertising will do, as enumer- 
ated by W. S. Lockwood in the 
March 20 issue of PrtNnrers’ 
Inx, the Schoolmaster would like 
‘to add one thing that advertising 
nearly always does do: Namely, 
improve the product or service ad- 
vertised. ‘ 

Many an article or product has 
succeeded in a big way because of 
this effect of advertising, that 
never would have been such a big 
success had it not been that the 
manufacturer, wishing to make 
certain claims in his advertising, 
has improved or in some way 
changed the article or product, or 
its container, to fit the claims he 
desired to make. And _ those 
changes, that in many cases never 
would have been thought of had 
it not been for the manufacturer’s 
advent into advertising, have 
made for very much better sal- 
ability. 

Some time ago a manufacturer 
stated to the Schoolmaster some- 
thing to this effect: 

“IT owe my whole business suc- 
cess to the fact that when I start- 
ed to advertise I found out why I 
had been unable to make a go of 
my business. It all came to me 
while I was struggling with my 
first advertisements. I started to 
make a certain claim for my prod- 
uct and suddenly discovered that I 
couldn’t. And that discovery sent 
me back to the laboratory, where 
I found that to change the product 
so that I could make that claim 
would be a comparatively simple 
matter. After that change was 
made the product began to ‘take 
hold.’ It was the advertising that 
did it; it sold me on the need of 
the change, and ever since it has 
been selling the public on the im- 
proved product.” 

* *¢ £ 


The Schoolmaster bounces out 
of his easy chair to propound a 
query which has been lurking in 
his manly bosom for lo, many 


wise sane and sensible business 
men sign their letters with an ab- 
solutely undecipherable scrawl 
compared to which the footprints 
of a hen who has walked in wet 
ink, or a laundry ticket writte1 by 
an inebriated left-handed China- 
man are as legible as though they 
were printed in 72-point Caslon 
Old Style? And why having per- 
mitted this unforgivable crime 
against the memory of the man 
who first invented hieroglyphics, 
and sent out a letter which bears 
no other clue to its author, do 
these respectable and solid mem- 
bers of society burst into parox- 
ysms of rage, when the innocent 
recipient is~totally unable to in- 
terpret this “secret writing,” and 
sends back a letter addressed to 
Mr. Zuff, when it was Mr. Jones 
who wrote? 
* * 

The Schoolmaster has before 
him a case in point, which is too 
good not to be cited, though it 
did not happen in connection with 
a letter. One of the great Ameri- 
can thunicipalities is at present 
engaged. with a most interesting 
advertising campaign. One of the 
advertisements in the series, oc- 
cupying large space, with a strik- 
ing illustration and skilfully writ- 
ten copy, is signed by the Mayor. 
The signature given is a reproduc- 
tion of his own; it was evidently 
written with a scratchy pen, and 
in a hurry; his name doés not oc- 
cur anywhere else in the copy; 
and unless that mythical and inter- 
esting creature, Mr. Average 
Reader, is a great deal more of 
a handwriting expert than the 
Schoolmaster, six out of ten peo- 
ple who see that advertisement 
won’t have the faintest idea as to 
who that Mayor is! The circum- 
stance is all the more distressing, 
because the copy is written in the 
first person. The last paragraph 
invites the reader to write to the 
Mayor for a copy of the booklet 
describing his home town.. And 


moons: Why do so many other~ how, the Schoolmaster demands of 
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A Banker's LIST of 
Contractors 


Over 90% of the subscribers of BUILDING 
AGE are recommended by their local bankers. 


All names of subscription prospects carried on 
our lists are carefully checked as to responsi- 
bility, and have the same endorsement as sub- 
scribers. 


Only employers are solicited as subscribers and 
you are therefore certain that you are reaching 
definite and certain Buying Power when adver- 
tising in 


BUILDING AGE 


These are the men who control the moderate 
cost building business of the country. 


Over One Billion Dollars 


annually is the estimated average of this con- 
struction for the next five years as compared 
with $600,000,000 during pre-war years. 


Our knowledge of this 
field is at your disposal 


BUILDING VAGE 


243 W. 39th Street New York 


Affiliated publications in the Building Field 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
METAL WORKER, PLUMBER AND STEAM FITTER 


All members of A. B.C. 
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Are Your Mailing Lists 

Up-to-date ? 

We can furnish you authentic information 

for revising your present mail lists— 

or compiling new ones.” Addresses 

you while they’re new. Give you a line 

on new prospects at the most opportune 

time, because they’re current. 

CENTRAL PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 

Suite 1109 K. of P. Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


“First in Everything” 
A Live Newspaper in a Live City. 
A. B. C. Audit 
A.R. ALLOWAY - - Manager 








The Stratford Daily Herald 





MAGAZINE 
INSERT 





F'IvE years’ successful col- 
lege town merchandising 
and college paper advertising. 
Ask us anything you want 
to know about the college 
field. 


Collegiate Special 
Advertising Agency 


Inc. 
503 Fifth Avenue New York 
Established 3" 
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a waiting world, how- can 
write to a man for a booklet whe 
you don’t know his name? £ 
are you apt to do so? And} 
pauses (without expecting to r 
ceive one) for a reply! 


A fine story demonstrating 
power of national advertising 
come to the Schoolmaster hot 
the griddle. It is too recent 
mention names but careful rea 
ers of the advertising pages of 
big national weekly may recogniz 
the parties involved. 

Some time ago the manufac 
turer of a widely used pr duc 
received an offer from a com 
tor to buy him out bag and bee 
gage. The deal involved a fa 
tory, the business, good will, trad 
marks and some millions of dol- 
lars. 

The offer was not accepted. 
price was wrong and certain con 
ditions which the prospective sé 
er demanded were refused. H 
was just as anxious to sell as hi 
competitor’ was to buy, but neithe 
of them could see across the big 


Then the would-be seller con- 
ceived a brilliant plan. He called 
in his advertising agent, planne 
a schedule of full pages in a na 
tional magazine with an appro 
priation big enough to do consit¢- 
erable direct work on the deale 
Then he awaited results. 

The first advertisement ap 
peared. There was a distinct flur 
ry in the opposite camp. To them 


they renewed their effort, but the 
manufacturer showed only a cas- 
ual interest and stood firm on hi 
original demands. 

After the third full page ap 
peared the opposition capitulat 
completely. The sale was mad 
and though the definite price pait 
is not known, rumor whispe 
in the ear of the Schoolmaste 
that it is the original price asked 
plus all the conditions demanded, 
plus the amount of a certain ad- 
vertising appropriation. 
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We often hear of “institutional 
ublicity” and. “selling the fac- 
” but, this is the only actual 
srought to the School- 

r’s notice where a factory 
ld by advertising its prod- 


* * * 


inufacturers conducting a 
contest for sales slogans 
de-mark designs often real- 
too late that someone has 
lered in not providing means 
iminating the mail congestion 
usually follows the competi- 
’s announcement. When suffi- 
advertising “steam” is gen- 
|, suggestions choke the 
with the inevitable result 
yrders, checks and impor- 
communications are delayed. 
One manufacturer recently told 
he Schoolmaster of his experi- 
nces. The contest took so well 
hat it required a staff of six ex- 
ra mail sorters to winnow out 
suggestions. But originally 
0 provision was made for addi- 
ional help and several important 
ontracts were voided on account 
f delay. ; 
time,” concluded this 
, “what I’m going to do 
s give a fictitious address in my 
dvertisements, so that the hope- 
ul prize winners can be instantly 
And knowing that 
our preceptor earns his bread 
nd beefsteak by conducting a 
lasroom of wisdom and com- 
ment, our friend kindly gave per- 
ission to pass this suggestion 
long. 


Beginning with the June issue, the 
‘ational Harness Review, Chicago, will 
e known as the National Harness Re- 
iew and Automobile Accessories, 








SUPPLY NEWS 


The only Dealer Paper 
in the Building Field. 


Endorsed by National and 
Sinte Associations of Dealers 


612 Federal Si. Chicago 











LATIN- 
AMERICA 


ers’ Ink, for full 
story regarding 


EL COMERCIO 


Circulation audited by A.B.O. 
Send for sample copy, circular and 
advertising rates. 

J. SHEPHERD CLARK CO. 
Borner L. CLark 
President and Manager 
114 Liberty 8t., New York 


S2uy Joy? 











Office Appliances 


The one rnal which covers 

the field of office equipment 

hundred twenty-five manufacturers making 
eo every — Send ten cents for sample 
copy. The government requests that we do not 
send it free. 

417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
reaches the owners and managers of office 
buildings and apartment houses. These 
men buy the materials for both construc- 
tion and maintenance. A rich field for 
advertisers. 

139 N. Clark Street Chicago 








The leading influence in an important new industry 


orTDRINK 


Sample copy and rate card upon request 
418 So. Market St., 


Chicago 


MERCHANTS TRADI 
JOURNAL, Inc 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 





HELP WANTED 


BUSINESS PAPER requires services 
of capable Advertising Solicitor for 
New Mork and New England. Ad- 





dress Box 768, care of Printers’ Ink, 


New York. 








Wanted 
A publicity man for dental pub- 
licity. Box 764, Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED—Young man experienced in 
Street Car Card Copy and soliciting. A 
knowledge of Art work will help. An 
opportunity to a man that can produce 
and show résults. Address with details, 
Stearn Advertising Co. of N 

Gridley Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED FORWARDER 
wanted by growing agency. Perhaps you are 
now in the Forwarding Department of a large 
agency where advancement is slow. If you are 
responsible and capable of eventually taking 
charge of such a department, write giving full 
particulars as to age, experience, tion, 
nationality and salary desired. Box 170, 

inters’ Ink. 








A New York Agency has an opening 
in its Production Department _for a man 
with some experience as a Copywriter. 
To such a man an opportunity is offered 
of working in a congenial atmosphere, 
with every opportunity of growth. 
Write, giving full details as to experi- 
ence and salary expected at the start. 
All communications will be considered 
strictly confidential. Address Box 753, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager, maga- 
zine copy, house organ and 
booklets; internationally, sold 
office appliance. Opportunity 
for capable, conscientious 
man, who is willing to con- 
sider future. Address Box 
758, care Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 
Assistant in 
Advertising Department 


Work consists in getting out a month! 
magazine for the trade, soliciting A 
vertisements from manufacturers by 
letter, getting up window trims and 
generally devising better methods of 
advertising our private brand specialties 
wholesale hardware), _ 

m answering, please give full details 
of previous experience. 

MARSHALL- 





Manufacturing concern located in cit 
about 150 miles from New York wm 


quires the services of a young man t 
take care of their advertising, onc wit 
selling ability preferred. Wonderful ». 
portunity for right man. Box 757, P, | 





Eastern Pennsylvania steel plant. Way 
man acquainted with credits, colle. 
tions, corr ip d ’ its in gen 
eral. Prefer college man with goof 
business head and practical experienc, 
State age, experience, salary desired, 
and send kodak picture, which will k 
returned. Address Box 754, car 
Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 
Large manufacturer of food 
located in thé South wants ies map 
ager. Must be experienced and be 
to direct sales force that will meet keer 
competition. Splendid opportunity for 
right man. Give full details about pat 
experience. All replies will be treated 
with strictest confidence. Address: Fool 
Product Manufacturer, care of Chambery 
Agency, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Can You Write Selling Copy 


The Service and Promotion departme 
of two large daily newspapers in ti 
Southwest requires the service of a ma 
of sound advertising and merchandisi 
training and experience who can write 
selling copy for several retail accounts 











a good salary to start and an opportunity 
with a big organization. Tell us abo 
yourself, your experience, what succe: 
you have had in developing accounts 
submit samples of copy and layouts 
mention salary you would expect. 
751, Printers’ Ink. 








WE HAVE 
AN OPENING 


A successful and growing agency 


can produce as evidenced by visible 
business which he controls. 


Such a man can join hands with a 
thriving congenial organization and 
is offered an unlimited opportunity 
to increase his earning capacity. 
Box 777, Printers’ Ink: 
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riter and Plan Man wanted at 
Send samples of work. State 
»f former connections, salary 
and date P mee can begin work. 
s in ‘the Southwest are greater 
where in the U. S. This, there- 
an excellent opening for the 
an. KEESHEN ADVERTIS- 
\MPANY, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Manager for inter- 
nationally sold musical in- 
strument line. Opportunity 
f capable, conscientious 
man. Address Box 759, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





-RINTING SALESMAN who is an en- 
and cannot only get orders, but 
bility to work out original ideas 
or his customers where the competitive 
feature is not the deciding element 

t ing the business. 
to represent a well-reputed 
establishment doing process 
es of merit, book- 
advertising idea literature. 

, Printers’ Ink. 


New York Agency has an opening 
in its Production artment for a man 
yho has had a fairly wide agency expe- 
ience, and who visualizes an advertise- 
ent as a unit and in its relation to the 
ampaign of which it is an integral part. 

ble of working on 








ng in a t 
very opportunity of growth. Write, 
iving full details, as to experience and 
alary expected at the start. All com- 
junications will be considered strictly 
onfidential. Address Box 752, P. I. 


o a Maker of Good 


Advertisements 


nmediate opportunity in an east- 
mm agency, awaits a man who can con- 
eive, lay out and write effective copy 
We want a 
an who is now in the swing of good 
york, but can do still better with our 
cooperation and encouragement. He 
ave the capacity to grasp and pre- 
elling points to consumer and 
‘whee the subject be general or 
ly technical. Experience in adver- 
ing motor accessories will be espe- 
nteresting, 





1 man will receive a comfortable 

y from the start; we will welcome 
oof of ability which will justify 
ying him more and broadening 
pe of his work. In answering, 
ur whole story—age, education, 
nee, references, porare and 
; of work if possible, present sal- 

reason for desiring a change. Box 
rinters’ Ink. 
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WANTED AN ASSOCIA 
Progressive young New York city Ad- 
vertising Agency with full recognition 
and highest credit has opening for ad- 
vertising man with mey experience 
and the ability to handle accounts’ con- 
structively. No capital required, but must 
control some active business—OR be able 
to stake his own ability to produce re- 
sults. Very liberal terms, with share in 
profits of business for the right man. 
Address Box 773, care of Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 


TWO FIRST-CLASS 
ARTISTS 


Leading Mid-West agency 
needs two high-grade artists. 
Men who can do a one-figure 
work—who are experienced on 
national advertising accounts— 
who are versatile, adaptable 
and original. To such men we 
can offer a mighty good salary 
—a steady position—unlimited 
opportunity. 


All replies will be confidential, 
all samples will be returned. 
Box 749, care Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Letters that say the things that will sell 
your goods. Also classified ads with 
condensed selling force. Ask for evi- 
dence. Jed Scarboro, 557A Halsey St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AD vantageous 
VErtisiny 











Printing Plants and Businesses 


Bought and Sold 


Printers’ Outfitters 


American Type Founders 
roducts 


Printers and Bookbinders 


Machinery of Every De- 
scription 
CONNER, FENDLER & 00., 


Ninety-six Beekman &t., 
New York City 
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WE BUY USED ADDRESSOGRAPH 
ATES A 


KING CO., DAVENPORT, IOWA. 





PORCELAIN ENAMEL SIGNS 


THE PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


BALTIMORE 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Representative with 15 years’ experience 
Western Territory. Can effectively rep- 
resent either an Agricultural or Export 
Journal on Commission. Box 772, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Long experience on leading general and 
trade publications, A-1 record, wide ac- 

uaintance throughout Eastern field, open 
yon engagement. Box 771, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY-WRITER, account executive, ten 
years’ agency experience, originality and 
ability proven on number of large ac- 
counts, wishes to connect with New 
York agency. Box 766, Printers’ Ink. 


Editors!—Able writer, sociological, edu- 
cational, artistic interests, starting 
shortly on exciting trip around the 
world, will contract for articles and 
stories. David F. Prary, 22. Harvard 
Avenue, Jamaica, Long Island. 

















Young woman desires part time or free 
lance work in creative advertising. Over 
four years’ experience advertisement 
and house organ copy, printing and 
engraving. Box 765, Printers’ Ink. 


Publicist—Young woman, with practical 
experience in publicity and special news- 
feature, desires connection in Advertis- 
ing or Publicity Department of agency 
or manufacturer. Best references as to 
ability and character. Box 774, P. I. 


A Bales Executive 
Can you use a man who can sell, make 
sales plans, direct salesmen, write let- 
ters and advertising and shoulder gen- 
eral sales responsibilities? 
Energetic, enthusiastic, reliable man of 
30 wants to fit into organization of 
rogressive, nationally known concern. 
ox 761, Printers’ Ink. 


Publishers of Trade Journals : 


Are you in need of a Business 
Manager? If so, would like to get 
in touch with you. Over 10 years’ 
experience with live trade journal 
covering large industry—have man- 
aged above paper and successfully sold 
advertising—understand editorial and 
circulation—systematic organizer. At 
present connected, but desire ‘ 
Address Box 746, Printers’ Ink. 




















Art Director—Young man, experience 
Art Director, capable planning, buyin 
superintending production and reproduc 
tion high-class advertising illustration 
wants position with future with Adve; 
tising Agency. Satisfactory references 
te character and ability. Art Director, 
833 Peoples Gas Building, Chicag: 


A COMER 

With two years’ experience in ad vert 
ing agency, then assistant advertisin 
manager eight-million-dollar con er, 
editor army camp newspaper, ani no 
service man for leading window < isp ; 
lithographers—I know I can make 
for some manufacturer or growin 
agency.- Box 778, Printers’ Ink. 


AN AMERICAN, now an officer 
the French army (rejected for Ame 
can army) would represent a manuf 
turer or publisher abroad. Earned wa 
through college by managing co! lege 
publications; also experience on nation 
monthly. He will be in the States th 
spring and can call on you. -Write 
ticulars with salary to Box 776, care «¢ 
Printers’ Ink. 


If You Want a Goo 
Copy - Plan - Layout 











get in touch with this seasoned agency, 
sale, retail and mail order trained execut 
Ten years’ experience in New York field 
derstands — 

but anywhere for 

Write Box 63, Printers’ Ink. 


> > . 

A Young Solicitor 
I have sold space successfully on pu 
lications of large and small circulatio 
Have given original ideas to advertise 
that they have used. Letters and fo 
ers I have written to advertisers h 
made excellent impressions. Have hb 
unique experience and now want to o 
nect with a publishing house that war 
an enthusiastic, conscientious, 
worker who produces, If you need 
man of this type please communic: 
with Box 762, Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising Man 

Some recognized New York ad- 
vertising agency has a place for an 
advertising salesman and copy writer 
who for the past six years has devel- 
oped many accounts’ for a_ well- 
known Eastern daily newspaper— 
and written much good selling copy 
besides. Former newspaper man 
who can put news interest into the 
advertising copy. He can go out 
and create = business, and fur- 
nish ideas, stions and copy 
that will hep t e accounts success 
ful. A clean-cut, 
man, eagerly i 


present position 

opportunity in New York. Moder 
ate salary to start. Copy samp les 
submitted. Box 767, Printers’ Ink. 
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PLSINESS MANAGER, with experi- 
- in circulation and managing edi- 
hip, will be open for en ment on 
ibout April 1, by reason of discharge 
1 the Army. Is thirty years old, 
arried, and a university graduate. 
ry, $4,000 and bonuses to be ap- 
ed im earning an interest. Address 
ptain, Inf. U. S. A.,” Box 747, care 
nters’ Ink. 





rained Newspaper general executive 

th several years’ varied experience on 
newspaper wishes a new connection. 
ynversant with all departments. Quite 
miliar with handling foreign advertis- 
ing and mail soliciting. Considerable city 
circulation experience. Systematizer, cost 
accountant and office manager. Wish a 
position as business ager or assi t 
to publisher. Box 775, Printers’ Ink. 








MANAGING EDITOR of seven years’ 
experience about to be discharged from 
the Army with the grade of Captain, 
seeks engagement, preferably in the 
Southern newspaper field. Is thirty 
years old, married, a college and uni- 
versity graduate. Has had weekly, 
small city daily, and metropolitan ex- 
perience. Salary $4,000 and the privi- 
lege of earning an interest. Address 
Box 748, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising, Editorial or Executive Po- 
sition desired by Cornell graduate en- 
gineer. Fifteen years’ experience in 
publication and publicity work in me- 
chanical engineering, electrical, iron and 
stecl, machinery, power plant and auto- 


STATEMENROF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of 
Printers’ Inx, published weekly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1919. 


State or New York, 
County or New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds 
in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared John Irving 
Romer, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the editor of Printers’ Inx and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lishing Co., 185 Madison Ave, New York, 
N. ¥.; Editor, John Irving Romer, 185 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
Lynn G. Wright, 185 Madison Ave, New 
York, N, Y.; Business Manager, J. M. Hop- 
kins, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lishing Co., 185 Madison Ave, New York, 


ork, N. ¥.; J. M. Hop- 





mobile fields, much of it agerial. 
Adept letter writer and tactful in deal- 
ing with subordinates and, customers. 
Also good systematizer and_ organizer. 
Prefers position in or near New York 
where talents can be applied in sales 
promotion work. Box 756, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES EXECUTIVE. 

Now Sales Promotion Manager for larg- 
est concern in its line, a manufacturer, 
hiring, training and Pocaiing sae force 
of fifty men, writing and editing house 
organ for salesmen, and maintaining 
direct-by-mail solicitation. 

I have had successful selling experi- 
ence for same firm and know how to get 
results from salesmen through co-opera- 
thor 

Age 29, married, Christian, salary 
$4,500-$5,000. Box 769, Printers’ Ink. 











College man, thirty, earn- 
ing $2,000 a year as cor- 
respondent, wants posi- 
tion with a real future. 
Student of I. C. S. Ad- 
vertising Course. Good 
copy writer. Address 
Box 750, Printers’ Ink. 














Ave., Be 
kins, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known b 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: There are 
none. 


Ahold, <- 








4. Thad the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

Joun Invinc Romer, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22d 

day of March, 1919. 

Evsre M. Moran, 


Commissioner of Deeds, 

New York City. 

December 10, 1920.) 
County Clerk’s No., N. ¥. 


(My commission 
Register No. 20090. 
264. 


(Advertisement) 
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Should Your Salesmen Also “‘Sell’’ Your Advertising........ J. R. Sprague 
An Observing Merchant Surveys the List of Good Salesmen Who Win 
and Keep His Trade. 

A City Advertises to Curb Rent Profiteering Richard S. Rauh 
Pittsburgh Takes a Hand in Protection of Tenants. 

Getting Men Together and How You Can Help Roy Dickinson 
Two. Actual Experiences in Getting Men Together for Better Industrial 
Relations. 

This Merchant Keeps Famous Brand Out of His Town 
Most Famous Talking-Machine Not Available to Customers Because One 
Dealer “Doesn’t Like to Be Dictated to.” 

Window Backgrounds to Clothing Ads Win Dealers’ Support 
Michaels-Stern Link Up Merchant’s Store in Picture and Text. 

Favors Ten Big Competing Railroads 

How Advertising of America Swayed Opinion of Neutrals 


Many American Firms Put the Space in Foreign Mediums at the Disposal 
of the Government. 


How “They” Would Write Copy 
Have Cohan or Lauder Anything to Teach Copy Writers About the 
Popular Appeal? 

What Is to Become of Government’s War-Time Inventions? 
Policy Followed in the Past Is Not Calculated to Develop Them as They 
Should Be. 


What They Are Doing to Find New Products to Fit Their Plants. 

The Possibilities the Australian Market Affords 

Magneto Manufacturers in Joint Campaign 
Advertising to Resurrect Magneto for Passenger Cars and to Keep Market 
for Trucks. 

The Advertising That Has Sold De Laval Separators........ S. C. Lambert 
Frequent Visits to Farmers and Quiet Visits to Dealers Kept the Com- 
pany Informed of Constantly Changing Conditions. 

An American Saleswoman in Brazil Lucie M. Morgan 
She Suggests That Some of Our Firms Mend Their Ways. 

Cigarette Advertisers Mum under Attack of “Antis”’ 

Asserted That No Joint Advertising in Defense Is Feasible. 
Watch the First Purchases in Mail Selling Francis B. Frazee 
Of Larkin Co., Buffalo. 

Canada a Steady User of Paid Advertising Harold C, Lowrey 
Campaigns Now under Way and Those in Prospect. 

How Fare U. 8. Trade-Marks in Canada? 

Points of Similarity and Difference in Laws and Customs of the Two 
Countries. 
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’ 
Pleugh in the Profits—Serve-self or Service Dealers?—Cigar Stores 
_ Suggest New Retail Outlets—One Way to Help Your Industry. 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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Co-operation 





The lack of co-oper- 
ative media has been 
the death knell of 
many an advertiser’s 
hope. Outdoor adver- 
tising by reason of its 
sustaining and perma- 
nent character co-op- 
erates with all other 


advertising media. 
Outdoor advertising is the 
vital force without which 
an advertising campaign is 
incomplete. 


CHICAGO New York 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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A Letter From Pershing 





Personal. 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANOER-(N-CHIEF 


Prance, January 27, 1919. 


Mr. M. FP. Murphy, Manager, 
. @he'Chicazso Tribune, Paris. SC 
My dear Hr. lurphy; 


I received your letter of January 10th, en~ Orga 
closing the chec:< to my order for 106,902.87 ago, the 
francs, wi.ich represent the profits of the Army 
Edition of the Chic Tribune to the end of 
November, the month in which the armistice was 
Signed, to be used for such purposes, connected 
with the men of the Expeditionary Forces, as I 
may deem wise. 





I cannot hope to express to you adequately 
the thanks of the American Expeditionary: Forces 
for this. You have rendered a signal service 
to us all in the publication of your newspaper 
and in your consistently generous and helpful 
attitude to officers and men in this war. How 
you have placed us still further in your debt 
by your generosity. 


It requires some study on my part before 
deciding how this fund may best be used in ac- 
cordance with your desires. I will communi- 
eate further with you when I have reached « de- 
cision. 


Again I wish to extend to you my hearty 
personal thanks for your generosity. 


Sincerely yours, 
: themsels 


pei: «. successft 


From 
Advertis 
specializ: 
resulted | 
é . Woman’ 
High editorial policy, strict censorship of advertising, and w 
a record of sensational achievements such as that of which B ath 
the above letter marks the climax—all these contribute to pra 
the prestige and power of advertising in The Chicago 
Tribune—of your advertising in The Chicago Tribune. 


The Chicago Tribune 
Sh e Ohi om NEWSPAPER} 
In Excess of 400,00 Daily— 700,000 Sunday 





ence in 
distinct a 














